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Someday you'll want to see that boy, or 
girl, of yours off to college . . . and right 
now is not too early to start making plans. 


Maybe your youngster, like so many 
other American boys, will work his way 
through school . . . but even in that case 
you ll want to be in a position to give him 
a little help if he needs it. 


WAR BOND MAN 


By what you put aside in War Bonds 
today you can help make sure he gets the 
same chance as other boys, tomorrow. 


Chances are-you’re already on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Saving as you’ve never 
been able to save before. Thisis a fine thing 
not only for you, but for your country— 
provided you keep on saving. 
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But take your dollars out of the fight— 
and you will be hurting yourself, your boy’s 
future, and your country. 


Buy all the bonds you possibly can. Try 
to get even more than you have before. 
And remember this... 


For every three dollars you invest to- 
day, you get four dollars back when your 
Bonds come due. You, and your boy, can 
use those extra dollars. 


Make sure you get those Bonds! Hold on: 
to them till they come duel 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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New McBride Books 


FIVE WHO VANISHED 


By George F. Worts 


A thrilling murder-mystery story of five people who disappeared 
under terrifying circumstances. he solution of the mystery 
leads from a swanky San Francisco apartment, winds its sinuous 
way across the Pacific, and comes to a crashing end during one 
awful night on a lonely island in Hawaii. $2.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
DRAPERY PATTERNS 


By Ina M. Germaine 


A practical book of easy directions, together with hints and short 
cuts, on how to make and hang draperies, by the Director of 
the Arts and Decoration Course in Decoration. Profusely illus- 
trated with clear working drawings. $2.50 


The Old Dirt Dobber’s 
GARDEN BOOK 


By Thomas A. Williams 


A new and enlarged edition of the practical handbook by one of 
America’s most widely known gardeners and horticulturists, 
whose broadcasts over CBS have been heard by millions, 44 
pages of photographs. $3.00 


WELCOME HOME! 


By Gregory d’Alessio 


Joys to come. Family picnic in jeep, reconverted to civilian use 


Another smash hit in McBride’s cartoon series. Collier's ace 
cartoonist gives an hilarious preview of what is going to happen 
to our fighting men when they come home to face the difficulties 
of civilian life. It’s a mad new world of bewilderment, con- 
fusion and laughter. Servicemen and civilians alike will have a 
gorgeous time getting to know one another in these delightful 
and irreverent drawings. $1.00 
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_ MORE THAN A CENTURY and a quarter ago the Spanish 
speaking countries of South America made themselves indepen- 
dent of their Iberian overlords. Nevertheless, to this day the 
mark and mould of Spain remain. It is essential for North 
America to understand this fact. 

It is easy enough at meetings to promote the good neighbor 
policy to say “we are all Americans together.” However sin- 
cerely these words may be spoken they actually reflect little 
more than the generous intentions of the speaker. People as 
diverse in customs and traditions as the North Americans and 
the South Americans cannot be described and classified so 
‘sumply. The traditions of Spain in South America are pre- 
dominant and they must always be taken into consideration ‘by 
tourists, students, business men and diplomats. 

What a tough fiber was Spain’s, no longer one of the world’s 
great nations. Alfonso XIII, the last of its kings moulders in 
the Royal vault at Philip II’s gloomy Valhalla of Escorial. The 
last of the kings of once-glorious Spain, he diéd in obscure 
exile, with scarcely a fiutter of international interest. 

Although the tom-toms of Africa may be heard along the 
Caribbean shores, and the pad of Indian feet throughout the 
northern republics, and the haunting faces of the Inca breed 
may be seen on every Andean highway, and aborigines may peer 
out of tropical jungles, and Gringo mills may grind the peons 
into industrial grist, yet Spain everywhere persists! In the 
atmosphere, in the language, in the customs and habits of 
thought, in the codes of conduct and ethics, in the Church, the 
plaza and the architecture Spanish characteristics are strung to- 
gether like lovely beads on an unbreakable wire. i 

Spaniards were the best city planners in the world. Those 
who design our civic centers today would do well to take a 
seared leaf from the book of the architects of old Spain. The 
general design was always the same. In execution, however, I 
have never seen two plazas in the widespread Iberian world 
whose architectural lines, patterns and structures as a whole 
bore more than a typical resemblance to one another. The plazas 
of Sevilla, Salamanca or Toledo, in old Spain, or of Potosi, 
Lima or Buenos Aires, in the new world, were planned and built 
according to the accepted pattern. The plaza was intended to 
be the core of the spiritual, the governmental and the civic life 
of the community ; as often as not it was the commercial center 
and market place as well. 

The building of practically all the capital cities in the Iberian 
new world was begun in the Plaza Mayor, usually with the lay- 
ing and consecretation of the cornerstone of the future: cathe- 
dral. The cathedral faced west, with the high altar at the east 
end. It occupied one side of a rectangular “‘square,” in time 
to become a beautiful park, ornamented with flowers and 
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statuary. First a foundation for the cathedral was laid and next 
to it was built a palace for its ecclesiastical potentate; next a 
government palace was erected, then a palace of justice, and 
finally a mansion for the alcalde, or mayor of the city. For sani- 
tary reasons, a beautiful spot on the outskirts of the city was 
consecrated as God’s Acre. Thus was an intrinsic portion of 
Spain settled and planted on a firm foundation for all time. All 
the community activities of a baptized Catholic Christian subject 
of his Most Catholic Majesty were provided for from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Only a decade ago, we took up residence in a newly-built 
suburb of Seville, Spain, called Cuidad Jardin, the ground plan 
of which was not intrinsically different from that of ancient 
Avila. Again, later, we lived for months in Lima, Peru, with a 
family which was in debt because they had built their home so 
impeccably and expensively Spanish. Necessarily, it had a 
patio with its walls, fountain and garden seat all made of im- 
ported Valencia tiles. In all Spain we never met a family more 
Spanish than this one, nor did we come across one more nation- 
ally Peruvian in all Peru. 

Travelers via air over the length and breadth of South America 
cannot help being impressed as they see the pattern of the typical 
Spanish city spread out beneath them. They will notice especially 
a characteristic feature of cities and towns built in colonial days 
and even later. That feature is the patio, or courtyard, which. 
seen from above, forms,a square or oblong hollow in the roofs 
of all the homes. The patio.is an architectural feature, assimi- 
lated by the Spanish during the many years that they lived under 
the Moors. It is a court open to the sky and surrounded by the 
house. Larger buildings accommodate several patios. To the 
Iberian and his colonials and his annexed peoples, the patio be- 
came something infinitely more than merely an architectural de- 
vice. It is a symbol of the extremely individual character of the 
Spaniard and his cousin the Portuguese. The patio implied in- 
clusion, seclusion and exclusion. It housed the inner private and 
family life and protected and screened it from the profane gaze. 
the idle curiosity and the unwanted intrusion of strangers and 
foreigners. Spanish people are as meticulous as the British 
about their private affairs and they are equally resentful of 
meddlers. Their patio is their castle and it may not be invaded 
except in accordance with the proper rituals of hospitality. 

Often in South America I have rubbed my eyes, wondering 1f 
I were not really in Spain. In addition to the similarities in 
domestic life, I saw the same baroque church facades, the same 
mellow rusty bells for Angeles, the same padres passing by with a 
swish of their cassocks, the same lottery vendors everywhere, the 
same ubiquitous photographers in the plaza park with the same 
little Brides of the Church having their photographs taken, the 


The Heritage of Spain in South America 


“Fenno Jacobs 


OLD SPAIN IN THE ANDES 


There is a somber majesty about the churches in the bleak uplands of Bolivia, enduring 
symbols of the fortitude of the early missionaries who brought their religion to the savage 


tribes of the most remote sections of South America, 


Typical of the lonely Andean outposts 


of Christianity, contrasting so sharply with the squalid towns and villages of the impoverished 
Indians, is this church at the pueblo of Laja about twenty miles from La Paz. 


same soft sibilant. Spanish on every tongue—then an Indian 
would pass, his back half bent to the earth under the white man’s 
burden, and the spell would be broken. It was not Spain after 
all, but Spanish America, yet oftentimes more Spanish than 
Spain itself. 

Just as the courtyard in every Spanish house is the patio of the 
home, so the Coro, the Holy of Holies is the patio of the Spanish 
church, where only member and servitors of the holy Brotherhood 
may enter, like the prisonlike cloisters of the Spanish monasteries 
and convents to be found all over Spanish America as well as in 
Portuguese speaking Brazil. The patio principle remains the 
same—the sequestration of the individual, which one and all 
seem to love and respect. 

The Plaza Mayor was designed as a grand patio for the one 
big family that formed the community, Three of its sides are 
arcades. Depending upon the condition of the weather, the one big 
family assembles, usually at sundown, for the daily promenade. 
In far-off Portuguese Santarem, nearly a thousand miles up the 
Amazon, surrounded by deep jungle, I have sat with hawkeyed 
parents watching their marriageable sons and daughters, the 
sexes carefully separated, flirtatiously promenading round and 
round the plaza, arm in arm, while the band played on. Again, 
I have joined the procession of Indians and whites, in equally 
remote Potosi, hundreds of miles from anywhere, sealed up 15,- 
000 feet high in the tin mountains of Bolivia. I could mention 
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scores of other communities, where I saw the promenade being 
pleasurably observed, with slight modifications, fitting in with 
the local temper, temperament and temperature. Finally, I of- 
fer a scene in Argentina as an outstanding example of the patio. 

Daily, between 10 a.m. and noon, Calle Florida, the smart 
show-window street and Fifth Avenue of Buenos Aires, in- 
dulges itself luxuriously in the Spanish custom of the promen- 
ade. Vehicular traffic is shut off and a large portion of the 
downtown population goes completely Spanish in a combina- 
tion of siesta and fiesta. The narrow thoroughfare is thronged 
from wall to wall with promenaders—brokers, business men, 
boulevardiers, pretty women, hawkers of gadgets, vendors of 
sweets and newspapers. I could fancy myself again in the gay 
throng along the Rambla in Barcelona during the “coffee hour’ 
promenade. 

Here is a Spanish institution that too busy Americans might 
well copy. It would give them an opportunity to take their 
noses from the eternal business grindstone and to mix and rub 
elbows with the other influential members of their community. 

There are times and places in South America when the image 
of Spain seems very dim; but it never completely fades from 
the picture. Thus it becomes incumbent upon us, when con- 
sidering any part of the continent, to include the whole that is 
the sum of all its Spanish parts. They are all linked together 
in one spirit that is Spanish. 
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In the marketplaces of Recife, or Pernambuco, where there 

- are more blacks than whites, | heard the same song, or ballad 

‘contests. These are verbal duels by local wits carried on in im- 
promptu verse sung or chanted in monotonous wailing melodies 
that were learned from the Moors centuries ago. 

The Iberian funeral surpasses that of all other Latin peoples. 
In Argentina they are especially grand functions., The average 
funeral for either rich or poor costs more than a wedding and 
is carried on with even greater ceremony. “Pompous Funerals” 
are advertised. Funerals are divided into first, second and third 
class, each with fashionable accompaniments befitting its rank. 
Palaces costing fortunes, with complete private chapels, are 
built as sepulchers for the wealthy, who lie according to their 
social status in restricted aristocratic sections of the City of 
the Dead. The dead of the poor lie in vast tenement-like struc- 
tures with their coffins housed like drawers in an endless mor- 
tuary filing cabinet, from which they are promptly evicted if the 
rent is not paid. 

The dead are highly revered by the living kin, who spend 
much of their time offering up prayers for the repose of their 
souls or, as they often believe, in actually communing with them. 
I have mingled with the throngs in Latin American countries, 
from Mexico to Patagonia, Argentina, that on All Souls’ Day 
included almost the entire population, when the living gather 
with their dead as though they too were alive amidst bowers of 
flowers for which the poorest peon often spends his last penny, 
and gets his money’s worth. It is a most impressive and beau- 
tiful ceremony and it derives from Spain. 

Catholicism went hand in glove with Spain, and it often be- 
comes difficult to say where Spain begins and the Church ends. 
The Viceroy carried out the administrative duties, but the 

~ Church ruled the people. 


Catholicism in Spanish America was more than a religion. 
Visibly, as well as in matters less discernible, the Church was a 
culture. It adorned with beauty every spot in the New World 
wilderness on which Spain set foot. In time, it molded and left 
a lasting impression on the body and soul of every human being 
—white, brown and black—with whom it came in contact on the 
entire continent. The Church taught them its code of ethics. It 
imparted and inculcated definite character to every body and 
soul. It prescribed a specific form for every building and plaza. 
It upheld the patio. 

The discoverers came first, then the conquistadors, and finally 
the colonials. The Cross of the Church always. went before 
them; the banner of his Most Catholic Majesty followed after. 
The foundation of the grand plaza of the future city was solem- 
nized by laying the cornerstone of the cathedral or principal 
church.» Bit by bit the continent was taken over, in the name of 
God, the Church and the King. The magistrates proceeded with 
government and politics; the conquistadors went off in search of 
gold; the priests of the Church took over the people. 

Spanish America became the most perfectly co-ordinated 
colonial organization of any period. It is difficult to determine 
precisely how many of its defects were the fault of the system 
and how many were due to the cruelty, mercilessness and in- 
humanity of the times. A parallel reading of the administration 
of their colonies and the treatment of their natives by contem- 
poraneous English, French, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese will 
disclose that “atrocity” was the order of the day. The record 
will show likewise that by comparison the majority of the acts 
of the Church were on the side of mercy, and the deeds of many 
holy fathers were among the most heroic and sacrificial. On the 
highest Andes or in the deepest jungle, across barren deserts or 
in fever-ridden swamplands, with every adventurous band of 
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WITHIN THE PATIO 


Typical of the patios to be 
ound all over South Ameri- 
ca is this courtyard in a co- 
lonial building at Cuzco, 
Peru. The South Americans 
of today prize the privacy 
€ patio affords as much 
their forebears in Spain 
adopted it from their 
Moorish conquerors. 
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THE APOSTLE PAUL 


Brazil’s greatest sculptor, An- 
tonio Francisco Lisboa, despite 
the fact that he suffered from 
leprosy, carved superb statues 
of the twelve apostles to adorn 
the church of Congonhas do 
Campo. Toward the end of his 
life he is said to have worked 
with his mallet and chisel tied 
to the stumps of his arms. 


Watson from Gendreau 


THE CATHEDRAL AT 
AREQUIPA 


Frequently, the rather aus- 
tere exteriors of Peruvian 
churches are glorified by 
superb doorways on which 
the native craftsmen, work- 
ing under the supervision 
of ecclesiastical architects, 
made carvings rivalling the 
beauty of those on the por- 
tals of Spanish cathedrals. 
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SEAPORT OF THE 
CONQUISTADORS 


In the fortress city of Carta- 
gena in Colombia, founded in 
1533, the streets are narrow 
and roughly paved and houses 
are built with thick walls of 
stone or brick around open 
courts in the typical Spanish 
fashion. The city itself is en- 
closed by a wall once defended 
by formidable forts. 


Black Star 


Three Tiong 
IN THE CITY OF THE SUN 


Dominating the plaza at Cuzco this cathedral rivals even the 
churches of Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. In imposing their 
civilization on the conquered, the Spaniards not only destroyed 
the great buildings of the Incas but used their very stones to 
create cathedrals, monasteries, universities and palaces. 


= { 
treasure-seeking adventurers always trudged a priest, sharing 
hardships and perils and administering to the bodily and 
spiritual needs of his companions. 

South America is the outstanding and single example 
wherein the people of an entire continent almost simultane- 
ously became adherents of a single religion—and they still 

cling steadfastly to it. This tie Gas blwaye s bound the coun- 
tries and the people of South America together in an in- 
dissoluble, though intangible, union. 

The Church still holds its spell—a most significant phe- 
nomenon that cannot be ignored, and must not be forgotten, 
in dealings with any or all of those countries by a great 
Protestant nation like our own. 

I look out of my car window from the tiny train crawling 
along its dismal way up to the 9,000-foot heights of Bogota, 
Colombia. All I can see are the eternal Andes mounting 
higher and higher. Suddenly a drowsy dusty village looms in 
sight. An ancient hack and a couple of listless Indians meet 
the train. There seems to be nothing humanly or naturally 
beautiful anywhere, until my eye rests on the church that 
dominates the community. The church is always lovely! 

“The priest just told the Indians that he wanted a 
church,’ explained my guide in Ecuador as we climbed up- 
wards to his cocoa farm. “Ten thousand of them each 
brought a hundred liters of cut stone. A thousand tons!” 


A few minutes later, we paused to catch our breath in front 
of the conventional though beautiful chapel which the Indians 


had built only a few months before. 

At another time I attended a pontifical high mass in the 
great ancient Cathedral of Santiago, the largest edifice of its 
kind on the continent. Here again, in a far more spectacular 
way, the endurance and the universality of Catholic Spain was 
made manifest. The all-around splendor of that ceremony 
equalled anything I have even seen in any cathedral anywhere. 
After it was over, I saw his Eminence, the Cardinal, enter the 
waiting gilded coach that had carried all his long line of 
predecessors to and from the nearby Bishops Palace for 
generations. 

The most extraordinary demonstration of the living and 
flourishing Church, however, I witnessed in sophisticated 
Buenos Aires. The occasion was the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
It was held in the open Plaza de Mayo. It took several hours 
for all those taking part to march in; certainly not less than 
fifty thousand of “them, with all the ritual, ceremony and 
paraphernalia unchanged since the day that the conquistadors 
laid the cornerstone of the Cathedral and set up a model 
Spanish plaza and the people began to build their houses, each 
With its patio forming an inner core. 

I remember one memorable occasion of penetrating within 
the walls of Spain into the patio and inner-sanctum of a dis- 
tinguished family. It was like contemplating a baroque jewel 
taken out of a casket from a corner of a dim hall of the past. 

(Continued on page 30) 


THE BISHOP’S PALACE AT LIMA 


One of the finest examples of colonial architecture in Peru the 
Bishop’s Palace in Lima, with its ornately carved facade and its 
even more exquisite overhanging balconies, symbolizes the wealth 
and majesty of this city when it was the capital of Spanish South 

America. 
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IN THE WORDS of a friend of mine, I am as busy as a centi- 
pede with fleas: lecturing around the country fills much of my 
| time these months. 
| __, The Middle West and the South are my favorites, but I have 
i also found satisfying experiences in many Eastern states. Mostly, 
[ travel for the Rotary Institute of International Understanding, 
talking on foreign affairs and America’s stake abroad. The 
-) towns | visit are small. Few are larger than 15,000 or 20,000 
in population ; the majority are in the 5,000 class. Regular, non- 
Rotary lecturers seldom brave such places. Occasionally, a town 
of two thousand manages to scrape together the funds to bring 
in the Institute. Such a town is likely to be very proud of this 
achievement. It ought to be. 

Only rarely do I address a Rotary luncheon; my audiences are 
wider than that. The usual procedure is to talk to the town’s high- 
school assembly in the afternoon and to a general adult audience 
in the evening. The Rotarians are the hosts to the entire commu- 
nity—everybody is welcome to hear and heckle me. Farmers drive 
in from miles around, clubbing their rides. In most places the ad- 
__ mission price is nominal, hardly covering the Rotarians’ expense 
| in bringing such speakers as myself to town. In fewer instances 
the Rotarians “paper the house” by giving the tickets away. 
Now and then other clubs and organizations act with the Ro- 
tarians as sponsors. Churches, colleges and the local Board of 
Education join. My evening lecture is likely to take place in the 
same high-school auditorium or gymnasium where I have talked 
'.. to the young ones a few hours earlier, in the afternoon. In each 
town, the sponsors put in a lot of labor advertising the Institute 
lectures and seeing to it that they run smoothly. 
_ The crowd comes in a serious, thoughtful mood. For the 
_ Rotary Institute is really oldtime Chautauqua with a new slant. 
. It carries to Main Street an awareness of the outside world and 
makes these people realize their relation to humanity at large. 

The old Chautauqua used to do this, too. But whereas in the past 

the American listener was no more than a vicarious tourist, now 

he is expected to be—and willingly is—a vigorous participant in 
the world which we present to him in our talks. For the world 
has grown awfully small and awesomely one. 
A My audiences know this. Such places as India, Russia, France, 
Ny Belgium, Italy, China, and the South Pacific islands are not only 
so much technicolor out of a travel short. Nowadays these folks 
_ have their sons and daughters flying or mud-slogging, nursing or 
_. WAC-ing somewhere out there. This makes an average Amer- 
ican audience attentive and responsive, warm-hearted yet earnest- 
- minded about the shape of the world to come. 
wh, I discover America anew each time I answer my listeners’ 
_ eager questions ; each time I talk to storekeepers, farmers, sales- 

_men, preachers, and housewives on busses and trains, in waiting 

rooms and hotel lobbies; each time I am asked into private homes 

—as I amin practically every town I touch. I am learning 
about America as she actually is, as she truly thinks and acts, as 

she broods and rejoices. I discover her from her grass roots 
up. The experience is so worthwhile that I think I should be 
_ paying for it, and not the other way around! 

War is of course predominant in all the encounters and chats. 


WOODSHED, SAVANNAH by Harry Dix 


GIN RUMMY by Louis Bouché 
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There is a sober quality about Hank-and-Hazel’s determination 


to win the war. As a sign in an Indiana country-store pro- 
claimed to me: 


The Lord gave us two ends to use: 

One to think with, one to sit with. 

The WAR depends on which we choose— 
HEADS we WIN, TAILS we LOSE. 


Many who have already lost their sons have not lost their cour- 
age or at least some aim in life. I have found such gallant souls 
in my audiences. During the forum after my talk they seldom 
raise their hands for oral questions or objections, but they do 
send in written queries and comment, or they approach me pri- 
vately after the forum. Their questions and remarks are search- 
ing and to the point. As one of them said to me: “We've got to 
find out what makes for wars to avoid them in the future for 


‘our grandsons’ sake.” 


The hope for a better world is often steeped in a profound re- 
ligious feeling. Prayers open more meetings and lectures than — 
ever before. As I hear the deep-felt words of an invocation, as I 
see the bowed heads in the hall, I realize that this is no mere form 
with these men and women. 

There is a pathetic wish for a similar religious revival in the 
rest of the world.. A young Baptist preacher in a Texas town 
was dismayed when, in reply to his question, I expressed my 
doubt that the Soviet government would let him and other Amer- 
ican missionaries enter postwar Russia for propagation of their 
faith. His dismay was so much the sharper because originally 
he had been encouraged by Moscow’s permission to include a 
Bible in each of the thousands of relief kits prepared by the 
Southern Baptists for our valiant Russian allies. He had mis- 
takenly thought that complete freedom of religion, the way we 
Americans understand it, had at last arrived in Russia. 

“But, Mr. Speaker,” demanded a member of the audience in a 
small Michigan town, “don’t you think that Stalin is really getting 
religious in his old age? That he now believes in the hereafter?” 

“Why?” Lasked. “What makes you think so?” 

“Wa-al, didn’t he in his speech of last November tell Hitler 
to go to hell?” nrg) 

His fellow-townsmen roared with laughter, but I half-believe 
that it was no joke with the questioner. In their wishful think- 
ing, men do grasp the tiniest of straws. i. 

My greatest lift comes from my high-school audiences. I gain 
the youngsters’ collective ear by saying right at the start that I 
don’t know why they come to hear me: “After all, I am no 
Moonlight Sinatra.” Ee, 

, This gets them. They yell and laugh and stamp with delight, 
and point at one another as they laugh, apparently charging one 
another with being Sinatra’s fans. After that, and one more jest 
or two, it is easy to hold their concentrated attention as J talk of 
the world’s state to them. So many of them are wideawake about 
current events, and do appreciate it when a speaker cracks but a 
limited number of jokes and doesn’t try to tall down to them. In 
many places I have found youngsters way ahead of their elders 
in an understanding of the world’s complex pattern and the war’s 
issues. Credit should go to their excellent school programs, par- 
ticularly to the social study courses. € 

In each town the Rotarians watch closely the reaction of the 
school assembly to the speaker of the day. If “the kiddoes” (to 
use the small-town Texas term) like the speaker, the hall in the 
evening will be full. For “the kiddoes” are sure to tell their 
parents how good the speaker is. It’s the best word-of-mouth 
advertising there is. Bias 

A small community is often more original in the questions it 
asks. In larger towns, too frequently some members of the audi- 
ence will echo or garble to me the views of a famous syndicated 
columnist or a. celebrated radio commentator. But in those 
smaller places, folks still think for themselves, even if—on ac- 
casion—a bit erroneously. There is more calm dignity, too. 


HUDSON RIVER TOWN by Mary Earley 
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Chairmen reflect this; they are neither pompous nor nervous 
the way their opposite numbers are in many a large city. 
Often a small rural community knows that its own state, nay 
county, is becoming rapidly industrialized; that the community 
has few “‘think-alikes’”’ in the area, and that with each year the 
number of its political and spiritual brethren in the district fast 
diminishes. But the dwellers in such holdovers from other 
times are hardly bitter about the changing scene. Rather, they 
indulge in dry humor at the expense of themselves as well as of 


their new neighbors. 


Most of the humor | find as I go about the country is barbed 
at a strange group, a different faith, another city, an unlike 
habit. Man can surely say about himself: “I dislike the unlike.” 
Yet, our American humor is seldom hateful, often fond. In 


- Burlington, Iowa, I was taken on a tour of the Mississippi River 


bluffs. In one spot a spring came down through a park to the 
river. The spring looked inviting, but a sign warned that the 
water was unfit for drinking. “What’s the matter with the 
water?” I asked. My native guide replied: ‘“‘No one rightly 
knows but we here in Burlington are in the habit of saying that 


RAILWAY STATION by Niriarn Anne Barer 


the spring tastes of beer—it comes down from a German 
cemetery back yonder.” 
Good-natured jealousy between cities and states is strikingly 


_ evident as one travels the breadth and length of America. Only 


in exceptional cases is it not too good-natured. The competition 
between the neighboring Texas towns of Port Arthur and Beau- 
mont is at times downright acrid. So is the feeling of certain 
adjacent towns for Victoria, the most prosperous city of its 
size in the Lone Star State. But the kidding kind of jealousy 
distinguishes such far-famed rivalries as the one between Cali- 


fornia and Florida or the less known ribbing of California 


by Iowa. 

Losing so much of its population to California, Lowa likes to 
poke gentle fun at that state. In Mount Pleasant they told me 
about a professor of neurology who, feeling misunderstood at 
the University of Iowa, quit his job and moved to Los Angeles. 
He decided that this time, instead of teaching, he would prac- 
tice medicine. Taking his state examinations for his new license 

e was pleased to see that so many of the questions in the paper 
happened to deal with his own specialty. But imagine his sur- 
prise when he was notified by the board’s officials that he did 


not pass! Banging his protests on the various official desks, he 
succeeded in getting a review of his answers to the examiners’ 
questions. “You see,” the examiners told him gravely, “you had 
all these answers on neurology wrong. The right answers are 
thus and so.” “And where,” he cried, “did you get all this 
funny dope?” 

They produced a book: “Here,” they said, “is the world’s best 
authority on neurology.” “Damn it,” he shouted after one look, 
“it’s my own textbook! I wrote it!” The examiners were first 
astonished, then triumphant: “This only proves that you don’t 
know your own stuff.” But he demanded to see the book at 
closer quarters. And it was his turn to gloat: ‘No wonder. This 
is one of the early editions of my book, the way I wrote it twenty 
years ago. I’ve revised it since then a half-dozen times. Why 
don’t you get this year’s edition with the latest discoveries in 
the field ?” 

As a matter of fact, if you’d ask me what most general im- 
pression I carried away from each town and state, I would say : 
“Humor.” Some of it is of course unintentional—it is the pic- 
turesque way of expression that doesn’t strike the native as any- 


thing unusual but is sure to tickle a stranger. In Youngstown, 
Ohio, a Catholic priest spoke of the “bugs racket” as he dis- 
cussed with me the gambling customs of some of the local steel- 
mill workers. ‘‘What’s that?’ I wondered. And it developed 
that such is the local term for policy- or numbers-playing. It was 
then that I recalled how in Washington, D. C., a taxi driver 
once referred to the same phenomenon as his “daily investment 
business.” In Akron, driving from the station to the hotel, I 
caught a glimpse of a tailor’s sign: Smtitorium. Emerging from a 
high-school auditorium in a Panhandle town I was intrigued by 
a sign: Tornado Beauty Shop. “Are your girls that devastat- 
ing?’ I asked. But it turned out to be a tribute to the local 
boys, not girls. The beauty parlor was named after the high- 
school football team, the Tornadoes. 

In our country, I find, humor is often a most necessary preface 
to the serious business of the day. In Wellington, in the Pan- 
handle, attending a Rotary luncheon as a guest, I listened to a 
unique talk by the city engineer. He began with a homey remi- 
niscence of his first airplane flight, taken over Wellington way 
back in 1920. Never cracking a smile, he kept us rolling in our 

(Continued on page 32) 


America’s Motor Highway 
of the Future 


by Dorothy Cleaveland Salisbury 


ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS of Pennsylvania stretches the 
double ribbon of concrete that is The Turnpike, the latest word 
in highway construction. Throughout its whole one hundred 
sixty miles there is not a grade intersection, not a stop sign, not 
a traffic light, not a left turn, and, although it traverses the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, there is not a sharp curve or steep grade, 
nothing to stop a car from entrance to exit. For two-thirds of 
the total distance, the road is a straight-away, and always there 
is unobstructed vision for an ample distance for safety. Before 
the war came upon us, bringing scarcity of rubber and gasoline, 
cars could keep an almost even speed of sixty or more miles an 
hours, except at the tunnels, for the entire length. Now, however, 
much as the level straight lines of the road invite fast driving all 
cars have to obey the federal speed limit of thirty-five miles 
an hour. 

For two hundred years men had dreamed of a safe, easy, direct 
road for all-weather travel from Philadelphia to the Ohio River. 
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Penn. Turnpike Com 


Two parallel ribbons of concrete one hundred and sixty miles 
long, the new Pennsylvania Turnpike is one of the finest motor 
highways in America. This is one of the nine cloverleaf inter- 
changes along the route which lead cars on and off the Turnpike. 


But athwart the state, from northeast to southwest, rise the 
great ridges of the Allegheny Mountains, from two thousand to 
three thousand feet in height, till now a formidable barrier to 
man and beast and machine. In addition to the dangers inherent 
in the mountains themselves, were those of fog and storm, 
which even the airplane has not conquered. Many planes have 
cracked up on their sharp ridges, and others have been grounded 
to prevent such disaster. But the Turnpike, more nearly than 
any other driving route across the mountains, has been made 


an all-season and all-weather thoroughfare. 


The route taken by the Turnpike is very closely that of the 
Old Trading Path, the original Indian trail from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Ohio Valley. The Indians, in their turn, were 
following the track beaten down by the forest bison and elk, 
whose feet instinctively found the shortest and easiest way 
across the mountains. These great creatures naturally kept to 
the divide between the Susquehanna and the Potomac water- 
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sheds, where tnere was no danger of overflowing rivers or low 
ground which would be hard to cross. By early measurements, 
the road distance between Carlisle arid Pittsburgh was one hun- 


- dred ninety miles, by the Turnpike, it is one hundred ninety- 


four. The first white man known to have traveled this route 
was Christopher Gist, famous guide and Indian trader who, in 
1750, struck the Indian trace at Bloody Run (Everett) and fol- 
lowed it to Shannopin’s Town (now within Pittsburgh). 

Five years later, when General Braddock was leading his army 


from Virginia to the French Fort Duquesne at the Forks of the 


Ohio} Colonel James Burd, an experienced frontier soldier, was 
ordered to build a wagon road along the Old Trading Path, by 
which to send supplies and reinforcements from Philadelphia to 
the English army. Under his direction, three hundred hardy 
woodsmen started work on the road at Shippensburg, about ten 
miles south of the Blue Mountain tunnel on the Turnpike. Hos- 
tile Indians were lurking in the woods, so that rifles were as 
necessary as axes and shovels. The Path was being steadily 
widened to a rough but passable wagon road through the moun- 
tain fastnesses. But the building had progressed only a short 


‘distance beyond Raystown (now Bedford) when word was 


brought of the tragic disaster to Braddock’s army in the narrow 
defile of Turtle Creek. Work was stopped on the instant and 
the men hurried back to Shippensburg. Instead of soldiers and 
supplies moving westward over the road, it was soon crowded 
with fugitives hastening eastward and abandoning the frontier 
which had now become a place of terror and danger. 

Three years later, in 1758, General Forbes, weak in body but 
of indomitable will, with an army of six thousand men, was 
sent to do the task at which General Braddock had failed. The 
general decided to go by the Old Trading Path, and sent Colonel 
Burd, the roadmaker, ahead with a force to improve and com- 
plete the road he had begun for the earlier expedition. Four 
months after Colonel Burd’s contingent started its work at Bed- 
ford, the army reached Fort Duquesne, which the general re- 
named Pittsburgh. 

During the next twenty-five years, this was the great mili- 
tary route to the interior. No other single road witnessed so 
many campaigns or was so strongly fortified, and for half a 
century after the Revolution it was the chief thoroughfare to 
the Ohio Valley, crowded with emigrants to the Western Land 
and with long trains of pack horses and wagons carrying 
produce from the Ohio to Philadelphia and manufactured goods 
back in exchange. It was the road of the Conestogas with their 
famous six-horse bell teams. 

Then came the canal era. The Pennsylvania Canal, with its 
unique Portage Railway over the crest of the ridge, chose the 
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longer route with easier grades across the mountains, following 
up the valleys of the Susquehanna and Juniata rivers and down 
the Conaumaugh, the route taken later by the William Penn 
Highway (U.S. 22). The old military and emigrant road, origi- 
nally the track of buffalo and Indian, fell into disuse but not com- 
plete oblivion. It was surveyed as a possible railroad route in 
1837 and was resurveyed and reconsidered at intervals during the 
next fifty years. 

Finally in the great railroad era of the ’eighties, it again came 
to the fore. W.H. Vanderbilt, head of the New York Central, 
and J. P. Morgan of the Pennsylvania Railroad, entered upon an 
epic railroad war. Andrew Carnegie and H. C. Frick, steel 
manufacturers of Pittsburgh, joined Mr. Vanderbilt in his 
project for a competing railroad across Pennsylvania. Late in 
the fall of 1883 an army of railroad workers began the gigantic 
task of filling valleys, bridging rivers and piercing mountains. 
For two years the line was the scene of feverish activity. Half 
the work on the nine tunnels which were to penetrate the moun- 
tains had been completed, bridges. spanned streams, and long sec- 
tions of the roadbed were graded, even ties were laid, ready for 
the rails. And then suddenly came the order, “Stop work”. The 
financiers had made peace with each other and the building of the 
new road was dropped. Tools and equipment were abandoned 
to rust and rot away, the tunnel entrances became clogged with 
rubble and cave-ins. Shrubs and trees sprang up along the right- 
of-way. In the words of one of the South Pennsylvania engi- 
neers, “Here, for the time being, and maybe forever, is buried 
the best route ever devised, or that ever can be devised, between 
the Ohio River and the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Fifty years elapsed after the abandonment of the South Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and, in the meantime, the appearance of the 
motor car revolutionized transportation and road making. For 
the motorist, Pennsylvania built the William Penn (U. S. 22) 
and Lincoln (U. S. 30) Highways to connect Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. But the old problem of the mountains was still there. 
Grades were steep and curves sharp. Even in summer there is 
danger from fog and storm, and in winter, in spite of all the 
diligence of snow-clearing and cindering crews, these routes are 
fraught with hazards. And in addition, both go through a suc- 
cession of towns and villages, with their local traffic and traffic re- 
strictions. Consequently, many trucking companies doing an in- 
terstate business preferred the longer but comparatively level 
routes through New York state to avoid crossing the mountains. 

Paradoxically as it may seem, it was the depression of the 
thirties and the gathering war clouds in Europe which finally 
brought to fulfillment in the Pennsylvania Turnpike the two hun- 
dred-year-old dream of a safe, easy, all-weather road on a direct 
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In a single season in the years that followed after the Revolution thousands 
of settlers bound for the West crossed the Alleghenies with pack horses, 
wagons and ox teams. In many. places the road was almost impassable 
because it was blocked with stumps and boulders and cut with gullies. 


Penn. Dept. BP "Hightwoys 
IN 1885 
In the great railroad era of the eighties, W. H. Vanderbilt, H. C. Frick 
and Andrew Carnegie collaborated to build a railroad across Pennsylvania. 
Andrew Carnegie stands in the center of this picture on an inspection 
tour before the huge project was abandoned. : 
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route across the Keystone State. “As early as 1934 the idea was 
first broached, as a work project to help lighten the staggering — 


burden of unemployment and relief on the Commonwealth. But 
the cost, $80,000,000 was stupendous. Finally on October 10, 
1938, after months of exasperating delays, a grant of $29,000,- 
000 from the Public Works Administration, coupled with the 
purchase by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of the 
Turnpike Commission’s $40,800,000 worth of bonds, made 
possible the building of the great “dream road.” 

But the grant was conditioned on a requirement that at first 
seemed wellnigh impossible of fulfillment, Construction must 
start in seventeen days, and the highway must be “substantially 
completed” in twenty months. In record time bids were adver- 
tised, received, and the contract awarded for the first ten-mile 
section, so that?on October 27, just seventeen days from the 
date of the federal grant, ground was broken and construction 
was actually under way. On October 1, 1940, the road was 
thrown open to the public. 
one of the hugest construction projects in the history of 
road-making. 

To begin with, instead of following the terrain and fitting the 
road into its natural roughness, the engineers this time planned 
the roadbed to be as nearly straight and level as many highways 


in virtually plains country. Then they rebuilt the land to fit. 


Safety was the first prerequisite. Millions of automobile acci- 
dent statistics were studied, and the most prevalent causes of 
disaster were removed. One hundred sixty over- or under- 
passes carry the turnpike across all other roads. At nine inter- 
mediate points, cloverleaf interchanges lead cars onto and off 
from the Turnpike. Two twenty-four foot lanes are separated 
by a ten foot parkway, and flanked by ten foot shoulders flush 
with the road. Cuts and fills, bridges and tunnels level moun- 
tains and valleys. No grade has more than three feet of rise in 
one hundred feet of length. Curves are broad, open, and scien- 
tifically banked. Almost 26,000,000 cubic yards of earth and 
rock had to be removed, 4,300,000 square yards of concrete 
laid, and 45,000 tons of steel put in place. 

These quantities are just about the same as those used in the 
construction of France’s famed ‘‘Maginot Line,’”and the French 
people, working feverishly against time, took ten years to com- 
plete that. In place of the usual single eight-hour shift a day, 
many contractors ran two and sometimes three shifts. Thus 
the men worked often in the glare of huge flood lights which 
turned midnight into noon and cast weird lights and shadows in 
the dark openings of the forest. Neither summer heat nor win- 
ter storms halted their labors. 


All that first summer, an army of fifteen thousand men. 


pushed the road through the mountains and across the valleys, 
so that by frost, the grading and drainage of the entire distance 
was practically completed and ready, after the winter’s settling, 
for the concrete. Boring the seven tunnels and excavating the 
great cuts went on all during the winter. The tunnel crews 
worked twenty-four hours a day, and in places the tunnels were 
so close that while the shovel men were clearing away the debris 
from one blast, the dynamite crew was setting another blast in 
the tunnel across the valley. 
These “hard rock men” were veterans of famous borings all 
over the country and many came from “hard rock” families. 
The head of the company driving Ray’s Tunnel was the great- 
grandson of the man who directed the work on the old South 
Penn excavations.! An estimated $25,000,000 worth of the 
heaviest kind of construction machinery was employed. Cater- 
pillar Diesel-powered bulldozers, called “cats” by the men, 
crawled their way over the humps and hollows, scraping dirt 
and tearing out rock, while fourteen-ton trucks, nicknamed 
(Continued on page 33) ; 


IN 1945 


. Tuscarora Tunnel, which is one of the seven tunnels on the Pennsyl- 


vania Turnpike, saves a vertical climb of nine hundred feet.’ 
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In that two years was compressed — 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


by Margaret Lathrop Law 


Of, Ss Song 
: of Martinique 


MARTINIQUE IS A PLACE of exotic beauty, ineffiable charm and 
cataclysmic upheaval. Throughout island history the serenity of terraces 
overlooking jade-smooth seas is torn by earthquake and _ revolution, 
cyclone and foreign conquest, volcanic eruption and slave insurrection. 
While gay hued birds and butterflies hover above heavily perfumed blos- 
soms and dolphins off shore frolic in sparkling sun, the nine foot fer de 
lance snake lurks in the dim jungle, ready to kill. Yet still men call Mar- 
tinique Le Pays des Revenants. Though lured only to be broken by the 
Caribbean sea siren, tradition says her victims must, for love of her, return 
even after death. 

Napoleon’s Joséphine, the most celebrated Martiniquaise, was definitely 
an island product. She, too, endured many vicissitudes but no dull mo- 
ments. In Fort-de-France stands a marble statue of the empress whose 
limpid eyes and lisping Creole phrases swayed emperor and empires. When 
pre-war cruise ships disgorged American tourists, a dapper French guide 
would proudly conduct them to the statue of his island’s first lady. 

“Here, Mesdames et Messieurs,’ he would begin, “one may behold our 
Marie Rose Joséphine Tascher de la Pagerie of Trois Ilets, sa Majesté 
L’Imperatrice des Francais, crowned with Napoleon in Notre Dame de 
Paris, December second, 1804. Note, s’ti vous plait, the eleven palm trees 
planted about the statue . . . some say one for every lover .. . others de- 
clare the number sadly insufficient,’ he was accustomed to conclude al- 
most regretfully. 

‘But invariably the sentient traveler in Martinique felt that a statue to 
the century-gone empress was as superfluous in the old capital as was St. 
Pierre’s museum for explaining Pelé’s destructive lava sweep. For always 


At the top of the page is a view of Fort-de-France, capital of 

Martinique; below are a typical street scene and the monument to 

the Empress Joséphine, surrounded by royal palms, some of which 
are two hundred feet high. 
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_on the sun island then and now are equally alive, indivisibly 
merged. Waves beat unceasingly on the same shores which knew 
slavers crowded with naked black bodies, on-sweeping con- 
querors’ brigs and pirates’ unwelcome galleons. Above ruined 
plantations where lianas twist about crumbling columns the deep 
fissured hills stand everlasting guard. As always emerald and 
amethyst peaks point like spires to a lapis sky canopy. 

In her fragrant native land Joséphine seems still to live. So 
does Pére Labat, the brilliant layman monk who in 1693 brought 
to Martinique a ship load of Jesuits, Dominicans and Capuchins. 
He created civilization out of wilderness, established churches, 
convents, water-courses which still excite admiration. He fos- 
‘tered crops and manufacturies. Yet he is best remembered be- 
cause of his cooked parrots and his introduction of slavery. He 
discovered that the native parrot, slate and green with red wings, 
has a flesh fragrant like cloves and nutmeg, sweet as the fruits 
and seeds on which it lives. Consequently Pére Labat, as he is 
popularly called, instituted the fashion of making the gay plumed 
birds swallow vinegar before wringing their necks. Piety never 
impeded his cruelty to parrots or Negroes. There is a recorded 
case of his having ordered three hundred lashes and irons for a 
certain witch doctor, commanding then that the wounds be 
washed with pumentade of lemons and pimentos in brine. But 
anyone will tell you that Pére Labat comes back every night in 
penance. His lantern is seen through bamboos, balisiers and tree 
ferns. “Eh! Ti manmaille-la, moin ké fai Pé Labat vini pound 
ou,” calls the nurse when all good children should be in bed. Yes, 
the harsh but able priest still lives on. 

Those Negro cabins through the anses of colonnading cocoa 
palms are not unlike the ones the architect engineer first built. 
The Herculean Negroes rolling casks on the dock, holding their 
canots in readiness to make a beach dash, are descendants of 
those the long gone colonizer ordered to be captured in African 
jungles and chained in the holds of slavers. In body and mind 
they are strangely the same. Now as then the medicine man is 
more important to them than the doctor; and despite their omni- 
present shrines to the saints, tam-tams still call more loudly than 
church bells. 

In a fascinating pageant of the roadside history is re-lived be- 
fore the visitor’s eye. The graceful, copper-to-bronze girls who 
bear on their heads those gleaming, gem like fruits reiterate the 
high cheek bones and oval faces of the melancholy, dreamy 
Carbis Columbus found on Madiana. Occasionally there passes 
a throw-back to the early soldier of fortune, Norman corsair, 
habitant or petit blanc. There are French types that carry on the 
noblesse who, like Pierre du Buc-le-Brave, came to tame the wil- 
derness for the glory of France. On the streets pure bred Congo 
and Guinea fishermen jostle sang miclés whose features reflect 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, England and France. 

Your chambermaid will inform you that after sunset in the 
country and between two and four A.M. in cities ghosts of every 
era walk and zombies, risen from their graves, come calling. But 
you will know that darkness is not needed to make the past 
break through the present. Ina bright market place at high noon 
the machannes and porteuses who call vegetables costume them- 
selves in unchanging imitation of Louis XV’s court ladies as 
Watteau painted them. The wide sweeping skirts of their bright, 
Cashmir printed foulard dowillétes fall from tightly fitted bodices 
either to be tucked under belts or to trail like peacock tails. About 
the neck is knotted a vivid kerchief and on the head is worn a 
stiff, meticulously folded turban of plaid madras such as Paris 
adopted during the Joséphine-Napoléon Directory. Gold ear 
hoops, buttons, brooches, colliers choux and trembling pins com- 
plete the effect of period stage costuming. 

In an incredibly short time faces and folk lore, costumes and 
customs enchant the visitor to Martinique. The outside world 
pales. He lives in a trance. 

When dove voiced Acélie, who cannot tell clock time, hears the 
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_to counteract salt fish and fruits. 


THE MARKET AT FORT-DE-FRANCE 


In addition to the delicious exotic fruits and vegetables, the market 
place at Fort-de-France displays a lavish assortment of native clothes, 
dolls and baskets. 


last down chant. of the cabritt-bois, or wood cricket, and auto- 
matically brings a stéaming cup of island grown coffee, sweet- 
ened with native sugar, it seems natural to answer her: “Bon 
jou’, missie (madam or manzell). Comment ou passe lanwitt?” 
by slowly sipping her concoction. After all, Martiniquaises 
should have learned since 1727, when Capt. Declieux brought 
the first three precious plants, how to raise and brew coffee. 
Evidently they have. Aceélie’s offering is, as Talleyrand dic- 
tated: “pure as an angel, strong as the devil, sweet as love and 
hot as hell:” 

Throughout the generations of cane planting, islanders have, 
Acélie will one day explain, learned many uses for sugar. It 
improves beer, milk, cheap wines. It helps in cooking peas and 
other vegetables. D’leau pain, bread and water boiled, strained, 
cinnamon flavored and sugar sweetened is, Acélie declares, good 
But sugared drinks should be 
taken only at stated hours, the girl will insist, scheduling for 
you. Corrossole should come in the morning after the black 
coffee, vermouth between nine and ten thirty a.M., rum only 
preceding meals or following fatigue, claret or wine “during the 
repast and then abstemiously. No meal should be eaten before 
noon, and for its delicious prelude should come your cocoyage. 
As you stretch on a terrace chaise longue watching the wind 
fleck sun shapes through the trees, Acélie will go about her 
work as her mother and grandmother, taught by French plan- 
tation fétesses, have done before her. She first pours into a 
bowl the milk that gurgles out of the freshly cut hole in an 
island coconut, then with her whorled baton lélé, stirs in Hol- 
land gin, grated nutmeg and sugar. 
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moringues that shine in the sun like polished granite, pink and 
yellow souris, rosy sades, vermilion Gouds-ziés and the fish called 
from its finger shaped marks Bon-Dié-manié-mom, The Good- 
God-Handled-Me. 

Meat is seldom used and then in daube or stew. Vegetables are 
abundant, delicious and popular. From the first casava, okras, 
beans, potatoes and rice were grown, bread plant as early as 
1783. By 1803 the Jardin des Plantes in St. Pierre was import- 
ing vegetables, fruits, trees and flowers from other islands of the 
Antilles as well as from Africa and the Orient. 

The variety and loveliness of island fruits rivals that of its 
racial mixtures. A native girl’s sapota skin is almost as difficult 
to describe as the flavor of the fruit for which it is named. Island 
lore has it that a test of true love is to take the pellicle, unbroken, 
from between the kernel’s two halves. Plantains, called by Ma. 
tiniquais bananas, and raised by them since the mid-seventec 
hundreds, are foremost in popularity, especially when boiled with 
meal or eggs. The figues, which we Americans call bananas, rank 
second. They range from f#i-figues dessé, little dessert bananas, to 
the wild, red figues-makouenga and the large, yellow figues- 
pommes. Oranges are many and succulent, especially zorange- 
macque with its mandarines. Best liked among mangos is the 
mangué but some prefer the large, long mango-vert, others the 
small, egg shaped mango quinette. The mango-péche, the very 
sweet, small, flat mango-zézé and the precious mango d’or all have 
their devotees. No Martinique fruit basket is complete without 
the gabricot, a colossal plum with vermilion flesh of delicious 
taste with an egg sized kernel. Even sweeter than fruits is the 
candied bread fruit flower, fleu-fouwitt-a-pain. 

All in all, the food one ate before the outbreak of war and 
will soon, God willing, eat again behind the yellow facades of 
plantation houses differs but slightly from that the French en- 
joyed when their Joséphine held sway in the Tuilleries. Now as 
then the good earth yields abundantly at the bidding of African 
brawn. Now as then the fruit and vegetable venders come sing- 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


ae THE SPIRIT OF OLD FRANCE 


Martinique was probably discovered by Columbus on June 15, 1502, - “os : : . eee Sqm 
but actual defilement at the island bndior Pierre Belain was not begun ee over the iris shadowed hills, their voices echoing like silver 
\ until 1635. ells. 


ae As always the traveler soon goes native and forgets a world 
phat er : : SH : beyond this Lotus Land. He lounges on terraces, lazily noting 
ih ees BOOS eee lear, ae like herself, her ene pas dead shapes, harbor ships that owe drowsily at Thon 4 green 
oe, ut meyer dull. Her meals, like her lizard basking on the crumbled wall, a humming bird contentedly 
drinks, have been painstakingly evolved by African hands bent immersed in a bougainvillea calyx. Sometimes he imagines him- 
ees is ne gag Jee 2 og A Hon mn oe seen: self back at the ae of the last century, a Benched guest at 
Palas favorit suns callow ox gumbo, and SoH? the ansion of the island's. govern, chivalrous, Douro 
2 ¢ : Amiral de Villaret-Joyeuse. He sees himself seated at a long 


pumpkins, salt pork and pimento all boiled together. But her table set with crested Limoges and Sevres. He pictures the glit- 


nae oon uaa i Pia Cr aE tering silver-gilt épergne, the white wigged, formally uniformed 
: en A i aks the nearby ball room he hears the first 
since first colonization under Louis XIII in the 1600’s, now as Be Ue fe 2 ; \ ; 


: then ovi t poi b didkesicatoneecihe strains of a minuet. 
a a ure nie ae ate : cana ie ‘ ae . ; a hi - Then he ceases to imagine. The range of thought shrinks to a 
ee ee Product to wheat nour wc narrowing circle of one’s physical self. The blood thins, the 


: ao at ee He gen 2 ope ota ae - the yee memory weakens, the mind operates faintly, as in dreams. In 
Sea rc Desa ee ete andnglsts or fact, the struggle to project oneself into either past or the future 


 sirop-batirie, it becomes Carib cousscayé, when boiled with mo- : 
jas ee en nieié also Carib. becomes painful. 
asses and milk it is matété, also Cari To the siren’s victim only the notes of the siffleur de montagne, 


"Salt cod fish appears plain as Jamori-bouillé or in Hs: the rhythmic lapping of waves matter .. . and the warmish breeze 
es a teed ae ees aa Be oe oe Ny laden with indescribable perfume mingled from a thousand blos- 
Eni eee. uss : : : ts... nothi <4) TE, ts ugh to 
cados. Lamori-au-laitt, stewed with milk and potatoes, is pala- ee d pe am os Seti enacts mut pare 
table but the au grattin, boned, pounded with toast crumbs, then CLE thou ca dst ink a et ta rant ead Md 
» oiled with butter, onions and pepper, is even better. Coubou- so the island’s melting beatity seems to say.’ This is indeed Le 
Fat yan-lamori i is stewed with butter and oil, bachamelle boned and Pays des Revenants : j ; 
Ane ae a ee ee ba ek Should an unkind fate ever tear you away, it will be only for a 
Beli each aud:abundant cay hued see ENN aR short time. Wars must inevitably end. Whether in this incar- 
., : 2 Bey Mee sy nation or the next you must come back, if only to taste again 


3 a muscled fishermen now as from the first day pit their strength 
» against monster sharks and tonnes. ~They haul in nets heavy 
_ with flying fish, volants, yellow and red banded perroquets, 


one of Pére Labat’s spicy parrots. 
* * * * 


Courtesy U. S. Navy 
The forty-nine Chinese officers and midshipmen who studied under U. S. Navy guidance at Swarthmore College devoted much of their 


time to learning English. Here a group of students is studying a numbered chart keyed to an English glossary. 


China Studies With Uncle Sam 


FROM A DISTANCE they looked like 
any group of American boys out for 
an early morning constitutional. They 
were swinging along in perfect cadence, 
heads erect, chests out, buoyant and alive. 
These were the representatives of one of 
our staunchest allies, the Chinese: forty- 
nine chosen officers of the Chinese Navy, 
representing all parts of China, here to 
study our language and customs, and the 
tactics that have made our Navy the finest 
in the world. Later, they will return to 
their homeland to rejoin the fight for to- 
morrow’s China—for tomorrow’s world. 
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by H. M. Fishman, C.Sp. - U.S.N.R. 


They had come from all strata of 
society, rich families and poor. They 
were young—the eldest twenty-eight. 
Some had seen guerrilla war and Yangtze 
River engagements. Among them were 
men whose exploits will one day be 
legend. They were fine men, rich in ex- 
perience, yet with a dignity and courtesy 
that was to leave its mark upon our 
people. 

They were to be in the charge of Com- 
mander H. T. Jarrell, recently made Cap- 
tain, and now naval attaché to the Chinese 
Government at Chungking. A man who 


knows and understands the Chinese well, 
having spent eight of his twenty years in 
the navy in China on active duty, Com- 
mander Jarrell was brought back from 
command of a destroyer in Alaskan 
waters to watch over the destinies of 
these young men of China—this being a 
further seal of the firm friendship exist- 
ing between the two countries. The 
esteem in which the Commander was held 
by the Chinese was epitomized by Com- 
mander Yang, aide to the Chinese naval 
attaché to this country, who said, “When 
Commander Jarrel leaves to go to China, 


inese instructress who speaks fluent English 
ly explains the difficulties of our language to 
her countrymen. 


ninese naval students at Swarthmore are excel- 
hletes. Soccer is their equivalent of our Ameri- 
can game of football. 


men who have seen the horrors of Japanese 
ion in the Yangtze Valley and who have risked 
es as guerrilla fighters behind the Japanese 
ire eager and brilliant students at the Navy 
3 school at Swarthmore College. After pre- 
y study there they complete their course with 
limited service aboard U. S. warships. ‘ 


finally. 


Courtesy Che. S3 Navy 


I will lose one of my best friends.” 

The Chinese were quartered at Swarth- 
more College, twelve miles outside of 
Philadelphia, and it was there that I met 
them and began what proved to be the 
most interesting experience of my short 
Navy career. 

Throughout the four months I was 
with the group, I was continually fasci- 
nated by their reactions to things Ameri- 
can, to strange and unusual situations. On 
the day Joseph Grew, our former Am- 
bassador to Japan, visited us I invited 
him to attend one of the Chinese-Eng- 
lish classes, an invitation Mr. Grew 
readily accepted. His visit soon turned 
into a give and take seminar in which the 
statesman and the Chinese exchanged 
questions. One of the problems Mr. 
Grew put before the group was whether 
or not the Chinese would accept peace 


_ terms from Japan if Japan would with- 


draw her troops and return to the situa- 
tion that prevailed before the war. There 
would be no more fighting but Japan 
would still hold Formosa, Korea, Man- 
churia, and other territory she had con- 
quered before China’s defense stopped 
further gains. As one:man the entire 
group rose and shouted “No!” But it 
remained for Midshipman Du Hsien 
Jwin, the smallest member of the com- 
pany, to strike the proper pitch in his 
inimitable way. He stood straight as a 
rod, and sober as a judge, and said, “Mr. 
Grew, we will fight to the beeter end!” 


The graciousness of the Chinese has 
long been admired by those who know 
them. They have an innate sense of ap- 
preciation and never fail to show it. One 
of the pleasantest compliments I ever re- 
ceived was given me at the time I helped 
the group buy Christmas presents for 
their instructors and hosts at so many 
functions. We had completed our shop- 
ping and were coming up the walk to the 
college dormitories. On the way Lieu- 
tenant (jg) C. K. Lin, who was in charge 
of buying the gifts, asked what they could 
get for me. I replied that I had every- 
thing I needed, ring, identification brace- 
let, watch band, etc., and that I didn’t 
need anything. Lin stopped, and spoke 
softly saying “But you have given us 
everything.” I shall always remember his 
manner as he spoke, sincerely, quietly, 

The men that comprised the unit loved 
athletics. I used to delight in taking them 
to Convention Hall in Philadelphia to see 
the collegiate basketball games. They 
were very interested in the American 
style of play and asked many pointed 
questions during the course of the games. 
They had played basketball in China and 
handled themselves creditably against 
American boys their size and weight. 
Soccer is a very popular game in China 


and the boys did well at it here, but the 
sport in which they showed the most pro- 
ficiency was volleyball. I believe they 
could hold their own with the best in this 
country. Their agility and teamwork 
were amazing and it was a pleasure to 
play with them or watch them play. They 
liked to swim and were adequate swim- 
mers. None had ever played baseball be- 
fore coming to this country but they en- 
joyed watching it. 

During their stay here the Chinese 
have made many friends and as a result 
have been invited to various functions, 
ranging from ordinary home cooked din- 
ners to socialite weddings. One of the 
men attended a wedding and recorded 
what he saw. Here is his account ver- 
batim : 


“Dear Chief : 

“T think you will be glad to hear some- 
thing about the Quaker’s wedding which 
I participated with Mr. Chue on the 
Thanksgiving Day. It was, held in a 
church fives miles away from Glen Mills. 
When we got there, the ceremony was not 
begun yet. One thing frightened me 
is that all the guests were sitting stilly and 
quiet like a group of wooden dolls. The 
ceremony was wonderfully simple. No 
priest, no music, it was entirely a self 
helping service! After introduced them- 
selves to each other, and changed rings, 
the groom gave a sweet kiss to his bride, 
the marriage was thus established. I like 
this kind of wedding, especially in war 
time, it saves both time and money. 
What do you think about it?” 

Among the instructors for the unit was 
a Chinese girl, Miss Pin-Pin T’an, un- 
usually gifted in various languages. She 
speaks excellent Chinese, English, Span- 
ish and German and on one occasion was 
commended by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull for her short wave broadcasts to 
South America. In addition to all her 
talents, Miss T’an is a very attractive 
young woman. I asked one of the men 
why he didn’t ask her out to dinner or 
to -a movie. He looked shocked, which 
he really wasn’t, and said, “Why, she is 
our teacher!” 

Again, in Miss T’an’s class, the dis- 
cussion turned to a marriage relations 
course that was being taught at the col- 
lege. Miss T’an asked one of the stu- 
dents if he were married. “No, I’m not,” 
he answered, “Fortunately.” 

“What do you mean, fortunately!” 
Miss T’an demanded. 

“T was just practicing my English,” the 
offender quickly replied. 

With all the fun and laughter, there 


was a seriousness underlying the entire 


program that could not be denied. Some 

of these young men left families to the 

ravages of Japan in occupied China. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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EARLY IN THE MORNING on the 
Florida prairies sweet melodies are heard 
from nearby song birds; harsh squawks 
from flying herons; solemn hootings from 
barred owls in distant hammocks; and 
resounding calls from the majestic Flori- 
da cranes greeting the arrival of a new 
day. 
The open prairie regions of the south- 
central part of the state, extending north- 
ward and westward from Lake Okeecho- 
bee, have been favorite birding regions 

¢ of mine for many years. Numerous 
marshy ponds scattered throughout the 
prairies make the territory attractive to 

a large variety of wild waterfowl, in- 
cluding native Florida species which in- 
habit the prairies the year round as well 

as some wild birds which may be found 
during the nesting season, before they 
move on to more southernly lands when 
winter comes. Many migrants from the 
THE AMERICAN EGRET northland come to the prairies, remaining 

. Taking flight from the rookery, the egret above there while northern nesting grounds are 

in winter's grip. 


is setting out in quest of food, its feet still 
dangling and its wings extended to full length The Florida prairies are a mixture of 


with the wisp of plumes just visible above the 
tail. At the left another egret is just landing. open grasslands, marshy ponds, palmetto 
clumps and hammocks, along with nu- 


Its wings are widely spread while the claws 

of one foot grasp a slender twig, merous scrub palmettoes and other forms 
of vegetation. In these regions it is pos- 
sible to find several of the state’s most 
distinctive birds. Perhaps the most un- 
usual of these is Audubon’s caracara, 
named after the famous ornithologist and 
painter of birds, John J. Audubon. Nor- 
mally the caracara is a resident of south 
Texas, Mexico and the countries to the 
south. Probably the entire caracara 
population in Florida will not exceed 
several hundred pairs. How these birds 
happen to be in Florida is one of those 
mysteries of the past. Perhaps some 
tropical storm of the long ago brought a 
number of caracaras across the Gulf of 
Mexico from their homelands farther 
west. Regardless of how they came to 
be in Florida, their presence on the 
prairies adds a most unusual bird to the 
great variety to be found in the peninsula. 
Audubon’s caracara usually builds its 
nest in cabbage palmettoes; occasionally 
Bee dep cece I have seen one of their nests in an oak. 
grasshopper roe Meik Soe SG he The palm selected for a nest site may be 
nest containing four eggs. Below a black vul- one of three or four trees far from any 
ture is seen just after it took flight from a others, or the nest may be in a palm grow- 
Ree atop: ing in a hammock. Two or three hand- 
somely marked eggs are laid in a nest 
constructed of weeds, vines and other 
materials piled in a heap, with the center 

trampled down to form a depression. 
The raucous voice of the caracara is 
distinctively different from that of any 
of its prairie neighbors. At times it i 
might be likened to the sound made by a 
large wooden rattle. Caracaras feed on 
both live food and carrion. Sometimes j 
4 ¢ 
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they may be found feeding with vultures ; 
usually they feed by themselves. One of 
their favorite delicacies is a small species 
of turtle whose empty shells I have often 
‘found on the ground near their nest trees. 
Other items on the caracara’s menu are 
lizards, snakes, frogs, rats and rabbits. 

Undoubtedly the rarest of the Florida 
prairie birds is the beautiful white-tailed 
kite, now seldom seen in the eastern 
United States. I have been privileged to 
see this rare bird only twice in Florida, 
both times in the prairie regions and in 
successive years. Since 1935 I have 
been unable to discover any of these 
birds. Thoughtless folks sometimes kill 
any unusual looking bird just to see what 
it looks like at close range, thus contribut- 
ing to the extermination of rare forms 
of bird life. 

While the majestic Florida cranes (the 

local form of the sandhill crane of the 
west) are sometimes met with in other 
parts of Florida, they are present in con- 
siderable numbers throughout the prair- 
ies. The prairies provide nesting sites to 
the liking of the cranes, as well as plenty 

of food. Florida cranes prefer to build 
their bulky nests in the aquatic vegetation 
of a marshy pond. They gather up large 
quantities of pickerel weed or other 
growths, piling them into a heap so that 
the top is well above the water level. A 
washtub set over the nest would fail 
to cover all of it, for the structure is often 
more than three feet in diameter. 

The loud trumpeting voice of the 
Florida crane is a truly remarkable call 
of the wild. It carries farther than any 
other bird voice T have heard. On nu- 


WH B 


merous occasions I have camped in the 
haunts of the Florida cranes, miles from 


- any highway and far from a human habi- 


\ 


tation. I have never failed to hear the 
crane’s distinctive calls at daybreak. The 
first loud call seems to shatter the silence; 
soon there will be answering calls from 
some other birds. Sometimes I have 
heard a half dozen or more birds call- 
ing, each call coming from a different di- 
rection. 

Before long some of the big birds 


__ would be on their way to their feeding 


grounds, occasionally calling as they 
winged past with strong, slow wing beats, 


_ but with a jerky motion. 


\ 


I have seen more than two hundred 
Florida cranes take flight at sunset from 
their feeding grounds in a huge marshy 
area. And I have seen more than one 
hundred of the big birds take to the air 
at one time to perform a circling, soar- 
ing flight high in the sky. At the begin- 
ning of the nesting season large groups 
of these birds gather for dances which 
feature jumping, turning, bowing, and 
short flights. Sometimes a pair of birds 
will stage one of these dances; occasion- 
ally a single crane will dance alone. 

Strange little Florida burrowing owls 
reside in the prairies, excavating their 
long burrows in the sandy soil, or taking 
over the ready-made burrow of the 
gopher tortoise which needs only a little 


bes A 


Florida cranes build their nests, which often 


remodeling to make it suitable for the measure three feet in diameter, in the aquatic 
burrowing owl’s homesite. In years gone vegetation of marshy ponds. Below is a pic- 


by these subterranean dwelling owls were 
considerably more numerous than they 


ture of the rare Audubon’s caracara, the num- 
ber of which probably does not exceed several 
hundred pairs throughout the whole state. 


are today; they spread out over con- 
siderable areas for their nest colonies. 


Now only small numbers may be found 
in a nesting area, and individual. nesting 
pairs will be found scattered in the open 


regions. 


Not only do the burrowing owls differ 
from all other owls in their nesting habits, 
but they are also abroad during the day- 
light hours. At nesting time, the male 
may usually be found standing guard at 
the nest entrance while the female is in- 
cubating the eggs in the underground 


nest. 


Considerably more conspicuous prairie 


inhabitants are the big Florida barred 
owls, both on account of their size and 
their voice. Almost every sizable prairie 


by Hugh H. Schroder 


With photographs by the author 
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hammock has its resident pair of barred 
owls. Their nests may be found in hol-. 
low trees, or in old, broken stubs. The 
end of a dead palm trunk is frequently 


used for a nest site. 


Various members of the heron family 
may be met with around prairie ponds, 
where they come to feed. Numerous 
nesting colonies now exist in the prairies. 
Graceful snowy-white American egrets, 
tall Ward’s herons and the smaller herons 


congregate in nest communities. 


visited numerous heron and egret rook- 
eries in hammocks, or in cypress clumps 
in the ponds; others were situated in 


(Continued on page 34) 


I have 


Florida’s burrowing owls dig their homes in the sandy 
soil of the prairies. Their eggs are incubated under- 
ground; unlike other owls they go abroad daylight. 
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DEEP IN THE HEART of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
seventy-nine miles north of Ash 
Fork Arizona, lies‘a little American 
Arcadia. Sheltered by the one-mile-— 
high walls of their canyon home, the 
Supai Indians live in happy, un- 
troubled peace, almost unvisited by 
people from the outside world. An 
underground river brings life-giving 
water to their settlement in the deep 
gorge of Cataract Canyon before it 
tumbles on down to the Colorado in 
a series of spectacular falls. 

The little traveled but easily pass- 
able auto road ends at Hilltop, Ari- 
zona, and the remaining seven miles 
to the fertile green oasis that is Supat 
land must be traveled on foot or on 
horseback. The trail, cut wide and 


CHIEF MANAKAJA OF THE SUPAI 


Now blind and nearly deaf, Chief Manakaja is still the titular leader of the 

Supai. However, it has been many years since he has been consulted on 

anything but the most important questions because the ordinary tasks of 

community rule have been delegated to two acting chiefs. The chieftain- 

ship is not hereditary, leaders being chosen for their ability and ruling for 
life. At the right is a general view of Havasu Canyon, 


by Ross Madden 


Photographs from Western Ways 
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safe, skirts the canyon rim for about a 
mile, then drops sharply over the rim and 
across the face of the cliff. An hour’s ride 
brings one to the floor of the canyon. The 
trail continues to drop steadily, until it 
first crosses the Havasu River, which 
rises in a series of giant springs after 
flowing underground for eighty miles, 
then it brings one to Supai itself. 

Here iis a tiny world of peaceful pas- 
tures and squares of cultivated lands 
nestled serenely below towering crags 
of deep red sandstone thrust a thousand 
protective feet into the sky. Two giant 
monoliths of stone towering above the 
lofty walls dominate the skyline. They 
are most spectacular in the evenings, 
silhouetted against the colorful sunset. 
Legend claims these are the Gods of 
Supai and that as long as the stones stand, 
Supai people and their land will prosper. 
If they fall, Supai perishes. 

The trail widens to a straight, tree- 
lined lane. The cottonwoods form a 
high, gothic arch down its full length. 
This is the main street of Supai. On 
either side are the fields and buildings of 
the Indian Service Agency. Furniture, 
modern plumbling and a light plant have 
somehow been brought down over the 
winding trail to make the agency modern 
and comfortable. A telephone and a two- 
way radio connect the agency wifh the 
outside. 

Supai even has a Post Office, Mail 
comes in twice a week over the longest 
pack trail route in the U. S. Postal Sys- 
tem. The mail is brought by truck from 
Grand Canyon to the edge of the canyon. 
It is then U iched seventeen miles to 
Supai. Most of this mail is parcel post. 
Groceries of the Agency and for the In- 
dians are mailed from the nearest gro- 
cery, in Flagstaff, nearly a hundred miles 
away. Mail orders of clothing and calico 
for the Indian women’s voluminous skirts 
occasionally add to the mail sacks. 

The simple, primitive houses, or 


hogans, as they are called, of the Supai 


are connected with their fields by shaded 
lanes of cottonwoods. The hogans them- 
selves are about six to eight feet in 
height and without windows. A rectangu- 
lar or circular excavation some ten feet 
across and two or three feet deep, with- 
out covering, is the floor plan. Cotton- 
wood poles form the framework, which 
is filled in with additional branches with 


THE ART OF BASKETRY 


Basket weaving is one of the few 
crafts practised by the Supai Indians. 
At this art they are expert, weaving 
the willows gathered from the stream 
beds into innumerable beautiful pat- 
terns and graceful shapes. The con- 
ical basket hanging by the side of the 
cabin is used to carry crops. 
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the leaves still on. Earth is banked up 
on the sides and thrown over most of the 
roof. The hogans are used principally 
as storage rooms and sleeping quarters. 
Cooking is done outside. 

The Indians, both men and women, 
are up early to work in their fields, which 
are divided into rectangles of ten to 
twenty-five foot lengths. Ridges of earth 
twenty inches high mark off the plots, 
which are irrigated by flooding them one 
at a time. This cuts down the erosion 
of the sandy soil. 

Of the 516 acres of land in the entire 
Supai reservation, only 200 acres are till- 
able. A large part of this land is kept 
in pasture for the Supai’s beloved horses, 
which, next to their families and land, 
seem to concern the Supai most. 

The children, stocky and round-faced, 
learn to ride and swim almost as soon as 
they learn to walk. They attend the red- 
roofed, two-room schoolhouse which is at 
the end of the main street. Mrs. C. F. 


Reps 


PST IIL a, . 


Shaffer, wife of the Indian Service Prin- 
cipal, is the teacher, and since the chil- 
dren enjoy school, she has no trouble with 
attendance. The classes are informal to 
encourage the children to talk. Their 
knowledge and understanding of English 
depends on their use of it in school, since 
Supai is the only language spoken in 
the homes. 

Each afternoon, a social hour is held. 
during which the men and women get to- 
gether for a pleasant time of talking and 
gambling. The games last until sundown, 
when the people return to their hogans 
for the evening meal by campfire light. 

The Indians are little concerned with 
either religion or ceremonialism. The oc- 
casionally held dances are a spontaneous 
wish for diversion. 

However, one big dance, the Peach 
Dance, is held each year. Indians of the 
Hopi, Navajo and Hualpai tribes are in- 
vited to Supai for two or three days of 
festivities in late August or early Sep- 


YOUTH IN HAVASU CANYON 


Bright-eyed, energetic, mischievous, the Supai children lead happy lives. Though there 
is little evidence of discipline or punishment they mind their parents well and they 
attend the school maintained by the Indian Service. There, in addition to the three R’s, 
they are taught hygiene and their native crafts. The Indian Papoose doll which the 
little girl carries is used by her teacher to explain to the youngster how to keep babies 
clean, healthy and comfortable. The portable radio around which the children above 
are gathered held them spellbound with its static, its voices and its music, and they 
would listen to it at length without stirring. 


tember. It is a gay and delightful oc- 
casion. a 

The Supai are intensely devoted to 
their homeland. It is almost unknown: 
for one of their tribe to leave perma- 
nently. Family ties are strong, for the 
family is the social and economic unit. 
Marriages with Indians from other tribes 
are rare. The Supai are represented at the 
frequent conferences with other tribes 
and with the Government’s Indian Serv- 
ice by their chiefs, chosen by their peo- 
ple for their qualities of leadership. 

An interesting phase of activity of the 
Supai life is the sweat bath, for which 
the older men gather daily. They begin 
the baths at noon, after they have com- 
pleted their work in the fields. Four 
trips into the sweat lodge are customary, 
the entire ritual taking over three hours. 

The sweat lodge is about six feet in 
diameter and four feet high. The small 


Centuries ago the Supai Indians retreated to 

this tiny valley to escape from the Navajo and 

Apache tribes. Their reservation includes only 

518 acres; according to the last census there 

were 227 members of the Tribe. The balanced 

rocks against the skyline are the gods Wigeli 
and Wiggali. 


doorway, the only opening, is just large 
enough to allow a man to enter on hands 
and knees. In the lodge, which accom- 
modates four men at a time, water is 
splashed over a pile of heated stones, un- 
til the temperature is raised to 145 de- 
grees. After the final trip into the sweat 
lodge, it is customary to bathe in the cool 
Havasu River. 

Centuries ago the peace-loving Supai 
had lived in the neighborhood of San 
Francisco mountains. They could not 
defend themselves against the raiding 
bands of Navajo and Apache braves, and 
finally sought refuge in Cataract Canyon. 
Here they could defend the narrow can- 
yon trail to this isolated village against 
the maurauders, even when they were 
greatly outnumbered. . : 

Padre Francisco Tomas Garces, a 

(Continued on page 32) | 
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A remarkable story lies behind the series of 
Russian victories that began at Moscow in 
1941’ and have now culminated in the great 
drive to Berlin. As this dramatic and timely 
article points out, these victories were de- 
pendent on the heroism and resourcefulness of 
the workers and engineers who transferred the 
mighty tank industries of beseiged Kharkov, 
Leningrad and Stalingrad to the heart of Siberia 
where the weapons of vengeance have been 
forged. Andrew Steiger spent. nine years in 
the U.S.S.R., serving as secretary of the New 
York Times bureau and traveling extensively 
_ in Siberia. He is co-author with R. A. Davies 
of the authoritative recent book, “Soviet Asia.” 

Editorial Note 


NAPOLEON RODE into Moscow on 
September 14, 1812, mounted on Emir, 
the chosen saddle-horse among 630 per- 
sonal horses and mules held in readiness 


FORGING THE 
WEAPONS OF 
RED VICTORY 


by Andrew J. Steiger 
With photographs from Sovfoto 


SINEWS OF WAR 


Russia’s mightiest steel mills are located 
at Magnitogorsk behind the Ural Mountains. 


by the Grand Ecuyer, or Master of the 
Horse. The Corsican was a dashing 
equestrian, though not always headed 
where he most wanted to go. He was 
not a rider who could spare a horse, it 
was said, so he needed all the more, and 
his favorites bore eastern sobriquets like 
Emir, Turcoman and Moscou. | Bona- 
_ parte used his animals unsparingly dur- 
ing that famous drive from Smorgonia, 
east of Vilna, across Europe to Paris. 
Behind him were saber-wielding Rus- 
sian cavalry units, which at the Berezina 
river hacked to pieces remnants of the 
defeated Grande Armée. Among these 
_ forces under Russian Fieldmarshal Kuto- 
zov, “The Old Fox of the North” who 
cleverly led the lion Napoleon into the 
trap, were twenty regiments of horse 
from Bashkiria, east of the Volga. The 
Bashkir chargers, if anonymous, were 
the real McCoy, full-blooded Easterners. 
They were among the first Russian 
' troops, which together with English al- 
lies, entered Paris in March, 1814. In 
that heyday of cavalry, swift Bashkir 


war horses bred on Asia’s frontier par- 
aded im the early nineteenth century cap- 
itals of Europe. 


From the Urals today in the mid- 
twentieth century have also come wheel- 
ing chargers for the Russian armed 
forces. They are the iron horses from 
the Soviet East, the heavy and medium 
Diesel-powered Russian tanks. When, as 
Russian spokesmen have often forecast, 
the Red Army enters Berlin, its entry 
will be ‘spearheaded by columns of tanks, 
the cavalry of mechanized warfare. 
From the eastern highland they will have 
come as inexorable fate, sweeping before 
them remnants of the defeated wehr- 


macht. From the Volga at Stalingrad 
they will have wheeled westward to the 
Spree at Berlin. 


But no tanks were made in the Soviet. 


East before the Nazis invaded Soviet 
Russia in June of 1941. Before the war 
Russian tanks were made at Leningrad, 
Kharkov and Stalingrad. These vital 


centers were the first to feel the full 


weight of Hitler’s massive land and air 
blitzkrieg. Under the terrific onslaught, 
with the luftwaffe literally suspended 
overhead for days on end, dropping thou- 
sand-plane bomb loads, tank production 
was disrupted and abandoned, although 
the cities were defended to the last. Len- 
ingrad and Stalingrad became the Ver- 
dun and the Gettysburg of the present 
war, symbols of glorious defense. But 
tank production was So ee in all of 
European Russia. 

How did the Russians manage to re- 


coup this great loss? They sold space for 


time. It was a high cost. More than a 
half-million square miles, an area larger 
than Germany and France combined, 


ge 


were sold for the two years needed to 
convert, remove and build up Russia’s 
war industry at new centers beyond the 
Volga. Smelted in the crucible of war, 
Russian industry has emerged with a 
temper that brooks no defeat, felt most 
decidedly at what the Russians call “Tan- 
kograd,” a vast industrial combine larger 
than the Krupp works. It is their tank 
industry transplanted to Asiatic Russia, 
where everything from the engine to the 
last dowel pin is made at a thoroughly 
self-contained enterprise with over 150 
conveyor lines, miles of railway trackage 
and half-mile long machine-tool shops. 


The tanks mantifactured here are 


made ninety-five per cent from local 


Ural raw materials. The foundry alone 
is rated by the Russians as the “biggest 
in Europe’ and along its two miles oi 
belt conveyor enough castings were 
moved in 1941-1943 to have loaded 1500 
standard freight trains, enough to form 
an almost solid string of cars stretching 
back from Moscow to the plant in Asia. 
Out of this arsenal with many buildings 
surrounded by foliage and invisible from 
the air, roll the iron horses from the 
Soviet East. In the nick of time they 
turned the tide of battle at Moscow in 
1941, contributed to the rout of Von 
Paulus’s 300,000-strong army at Stalin- 
grad in 1942, aided in lifting the siege of 
Leningrad in 1943 and are now plunging 
westward along a 1000-mile front as far 
removed from their breeding grounds 
as California is from the Atlantic. 
The full story of how Soviet Russia 
salvaged her tank industry and built up 
the reserves needed to overcome Ger- 
many’s initial material superiority, has 
only recently been disclosed in Tekhnika- 
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Molodezhi, a magazine for Soviet young 
people. It is a story of heroism in the 
rear, of the victory medal turned re- 
verse-side out. From the inside we see 
for the first time the battle for Lenin- 
grad and Stalingrad, cities which, as 
President Roosevelt wrote. when present- 
ing them memorial scrolls, “have become 
synonymous for the fortitude and endur- 
ance which has enabled us to resist and 
will finally enable us to overcome the 
aggression of our enemies.” The theme 
song is the need for tanks, tanks, still 
more tanks, and the do or die struggle 
waged to produce them was the con- 
suming experience their builders had 


A. TANK BORNE INFANTRY IN ACTION 


Russia’s mighty Diesel driven KV tanks go into battle carrying 
infantrymen whose manoeuvers are closely coordinated with those 


of the mobile fortress. 


B. FACTORY BEYOND THE URALS 


Russia has successfully carried out Stalin’s order to reduce Ger- 

man superiority in tanks to zero. A Moscow broadcast of January 

16, 1945, reported that ‘‘the Soviet Union in 1944 produced. far 
more tanks and planes than Germany’’. 


GC; THE LAGOON’ AT SVERDLOVSK 


Sverdlovsk situated near the continental divide between Europe 
and Asia has become a busy manufacturing city whose blast fur- 
naces produce steel for the war machines. Before the revolution 
the city was named Ekaterinburg. after Catherine the Great, and it 
was here that Tsar Nicholas |, his wife and his son and his four 
daughters were executed by the Bolsheviks on July 16, 1918. 


during this war. For the most part 
young people, who were mere infants 
when the foundations of modern indus- 
try were laid in Russia after 1928, 
they have actively participated in bring- 
ing that industry through its severest 
test. Here is the story of ““Tankograd” 
as the youth of Soviet Russia know it to- 
day. 

The story begins in Leningrad at one 
of the oldest industrial works in Russia, 
founded 150 years ago as a cast-iron 
foundry beyond the Narva gates in old 
St. Petefsburg. Weapons produced here 
were uséd to hurl Napoleon back in 1812. 
Formerly known as the Putiloy Works 
Co., it was declared national property of 
the Russian Soviet Republic in Decem- 
ber, 1917. The decree was signed by 
J. V. Stalin. Its workers were so much 
in the vanguard, they were known as the 
Putilovtsi, or the men from the Putilov 
Works. Among them was “Comrade 
Nikanor”, later to become president 
Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin of the Su- 
preme Soviet. After being nationalized, 
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the plant was called the “Red Putilovtsa,” 
and one of its products was the Putil- 
ovets locomotive. In 1934 following the 
assassination of Sergei Mironovich 
Kiroy, the Leningrad party leader, the 
plant was renamed in his honor, the 
Kiroy Works. 
Throughout the pre-war decade of in- 
dustrialization, the Leningrad or Kirov 
plant like the later ones at Kharkov and 
Stalingrad were also busy creating trac- 
tors and “iron horses” not of the garden 
variety. Almost nothing was printed in 
the press about it, but if you visited the 
factories as I did at Stalingrad in 1932, 
you would be shown the works with res- 


A 


ervyations. “What's in that building 
over there near the river,’ I asked my 
guide. ‘‘That’s closed to the public,” he 
replied, adding: ‘Military. Experiment- 
ing with caterpillars.” 

In original designs for their “‘iron 
horses,” the Soyiets were inspired by 
American prototypes, since the Fordsen 
tractor, the Christie tank track, the Lib- 
erty engine, are all products of American 
invention; in their innovations they 
adapted a German invention to an orig- 
inal purpose. Little did Rudolf Diesel 
of Munich, the city of Hitler’s beer- 
hall putsch, dream that his engine would 
one day run the mechanical weapons 


which came out of the East to meet and ~ 


defeat the Nazi invaders, who though 
coming from Germany rode in tanks 
without Diesel engines. Powered by gas- 
oline motors, the Nazi tanks were easily 


set on fire, and despite their overwhelm- 


ing numerical superiority in the early 
days of the invasion, the Germans lost 
tanks by the score to gallant guerrillas 
armed only with bottles of inflammable 


liquid, or the “Molotoff Coektails.”. The 
Russian tanks, powered by Diesel engines, 


were not. vulnerable to fire, and since 
they consume half as much fuel per mile 


as tanks run by gasoline engines, they 
have a wider range of movement. 

Thus. adapting Western mechanical 
prototypes, the Soviets created their first 
heavy tanks, the mammoth KV, or Kli- 
menti Voroshiloy tank, 
Marshal Voroshilov, who helped mobi- 
lize Budenny’s First Horse Army during 
the. Polish Intervention of 1920 and who 
in later years as Defense Commissar 
mounted on a spirited horse took’ the 
salute during the annual march past of 


anniversary parades in Red Square. The 
first KV tank was produced at the Kirov 
plant in Leningrad m 1940, when the 
plant was awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner for successful mastery of heavy 
tank production. It was during the 
period of the Soviet-German non-agegres- 
sion pact. 


Achtung, Tanks! was the arresting’ 
‘title of a book written shortly before by 


the German tank expert, General Heinz 
Guderian, now Chief of Staff of the 
Germany Army. He expounded on the 
invincibility of the wehrmacht, maintain- 
ing that no army could withstand the 


powerful armored “fist” of Hitler Ger-. 


many. In June, 1941, the “fist” struck 
Russia without warning. Two months 
later, the Germans broke through and 
cut the last railway linking Leningrad to 
the rest of European Russia. The Siege 
of Leningrad began, not to be lifted un- 
til almost three years had passed. 

Under a hail of bombs and shells the 
Kiroy plant workers continued to pro- 
duce tanks, which rolled off the conveyor 


named after 


side. 


to be used in forming impregnable breast- 


works in the siege ring where the Ger- 
mans were held outside the city. The 
luftwaffe showered incendiary bombs 
and dropped one-ton high explosives on 
the plant. Workmen cleared away the 
debris, and resumed work, literally camp- 
ing in the shops. The Nazis drew up 


huge railway siege guns and began shell- 


ing the, works with “good effect” as they 
said. The workmen dismantled ma- 
chinery and under cover of darkness 
moved it to the Vyborg side of the city, 
out of range of enemy artillery. In this 
first evacuation, the plant was removed 
to premises vacated by other enterprises 


B 
already evacuated from Leningrad, 
where life had become incredibly diff- 
cult. Every last citizen, civilian and sol- 
dier alike, was in the frontline. 

Not only bullets but exhaustion and 
starvation took their daily toll of dead. 
Many women and children had already 
been evacuated either by air or by barge 
across Lake Ladoga to the north, the 
only escape route still open. In October, 
1941, it was decided to evacuate the 
Kiroy plant to the east. Machine-tools, 
everything moveable, were packed in 
crates and transferred under enemy shell 
fire to be loaded on barges by the lake- 
But December overtook the tank 
factory in transit. The Kirov plant win- 
tered in barges frozen fast in the ice 
of Lake Ladoga, across which the fa- 
mous motor road and railway tract were 
later laid to bring relief supplies to the 
beleaguered city. 

When it was decided to remove the 
works, many employees, men and women, 
were assigned to go east immediately in 
order to help prepare premises for the 


‘installation — of 


evacuated machinery. 
They went by air and by barge to rail- 
heads still held by the Soviets. Among 
them was Maria Pozdniakova, twenty- 
year-old member of the Komsomol, or 
youth organization. Born in Leningrad, 
she had been reared in its traditions of 
valiant struggle. She had worked as a 
polisher at the plant, where Kalinin long 
ago had also been employed in his time. 
She was a twelve-year-old girl when 
Kirov was assassinated. Now, when 
love might have entered the open door, 
war came pounding down on her door- 
step. Her friends went off to the army, 
others joined the partisans in the enemy 
\ 


\ 


rear. Some became sharpshooters like 
Lyudmilla Pavlichenko. Life in Lenin- 
grad became a perpetual challenge to 
gallant heroism. But she must go away 
to: ‘the ‘rear, to. Siberia.» It: was 
Komsomol duty, she was told. As the 
east-bound plane passed over the Ger- 
man siege lines, a few bursts of flak 
came up, parting reminders of the front 
she soon left far behind. Although she 
traveled more than a thousand miles east, 
her mind remained still fixed on that 
forefront of battle she had left: the shell 
holes in the tank factory roof, wrecked 
and dismantled machinery, shattered win- 
dow panes, black out curtains, the hero- 
ism of people mustered in a death strug- 
gle against overwhelming odds. 

In the eastern highlands no enemy 
planes dropped death-dealing explosives 
‘by day or night. The daytime skies were 
clear and electric light blazéd eerily in 
the starlit night. Although now far from 
the fighting front, Maria Pozdniakova 
found on arrival at the Ural war plant 
that it resembled a mill recovering after 


her. 


a tornado had swept through. Fine dies 
and jig tools lay in scrap heaps. Metal- 
cutting machines used to fashion fittings 
with millimeter exactness were dis- 
mantled. Assembly lines were wrecked. 
Here, she found life as chaotic as in her 
shell-devastated home city. The girl 
from Leningrad came to herself at a 
frontline town in the rear. It was even 
designated Gorod N. (city of N.), like 
some sector of the battlefront. 

“We are converting to war produc- 
tion,’ said the plant director, speaking to 
a workers assembly. “We have been 
assigned the important task of building 
KV tanks. The change-over has been a 


severe trial for our Ural engineers and 
workmen alike. Many imbued with the 
spirit of peacetime complacency doubted. 
They did not believe we could convert in 
less than six months. We welcome the 
militant spirit of the newcomers from the 
front at Leningrad. Time does not wait. 
The fascists have besieged Leningrad 
and are at the gates of Kharkav. With- 
out tanks the Red Army must retreat. 
Our slogan is: ‘What the front demands 
will be done.’ ”’ 

Gorod N. was a bee-hive of activity. 
I. Zaltsman, director of the Leningrad 
plant, arrived. Under his expert man- 
agement, the new KV assembly lines be- 
gan to take shape in the converted plant. 
The Ural plant had not made Diesel en- 
gines before. They had been made at 
Kharkov. Before the war, the Khar- 
kov Diesel Engine Works had been the 
pride of the Ukraine, house in a beauti- 
ful roomy air-conditioned buildings with 
abundant window space for sunlight. 
Sculpture work adorned the walls and 
memorial statues stood amid flower beds 
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in the well planned grounds of the plant. 

When war broke out the Kharkov 
workers stepped up output tremendously, 
by August producing twice as many en- 
gines as had been. made in May of 1941. 
Production was maintained through Sep- 
tember and right up to the last moments 
before evacuation in October. When the 
German army stood at the city’s ap- 
proaches and enemy bombers carried out 
daily raids, all hands at the Kharkov 
plant were mobilized to evacuate. Tracks 
were laid from the plant siding right into 
the machine shops. Trains backed up to 
be loaded by shop cranes, and. move out 
over trestles hastily erected above shell 
holes. Train after train was loaded up. 
All movable property was cleaned out, 
boxed and carted off. The Kharkov 
Diesel Engine Works took flight on trains 
pulled by east-bound Putilovets locomo- 
tives. The first fascists to enter Khar- 
kov found-only the empty shells of gut- 
ted buildings, with some German-made 
bomb craters in concrete foundations. 

The machine tools of the Kharkov 


plant, including heavy forge hammers, - 


were mounted on new foundations at 
Gorod N., far behind the fighting front. 
In November, they were again making 
Diesel engines. On the conveyor were 
KVs in various stages of assembly, but 
there were hitches all along the line. As- 
sembly was held up by lack of vital parts. 
To fill a shortage of periscope mirrors 
one brigade worked thirty-six hours at a 
stretch. Other workmen toiled. until 
from sheer exhaustion they fell asleep 
beside unfinished tanks. 

In early December the Red Army was 
backed up to the gates of Moscow. Strik- 
ing with almost fifty divisions, the Ger- 
mans attempted to take the city by storm. 
With field glasses, advance German pa- 
trols reported seeing the Kremlin. Then 
Moscow struck back, with massive tank 
and artillery support. In this first Rus- 
sian winter offensive, which inflicted on 
Hitler his first serious setback of the 
eastern campaign, the Red Army spear- 
head cleared its way to westward with 
the aid of mammoth KV tanks. Many 
of them were wheeled up to the front 
fresh from the factory at Gorod N. 
These first tanks from a converted Ural 
plant hit the German lines like a de- 
layed-action bomb, timed to explode with 
maximum effect. 

The winter of 1941-42 descended with 


DESTINATION—BERLIN 


“The black flood of hot lava from the Siberian 
tundra,” about which Dr. Goebbels fumes so 
hysterically, is the product of the almost super- 
human efforts of Soviet engineers and workers 
who have made the land beyond the Urals one 
of the world’s greatest military arsenals. Final 
assembly operations are being carried out here 
on guns destined to battle their way to Berlin. 
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grim fury. Nazi “supermen’’ shivering ~ 


in Hitler’s summer uniforms surrendered 
to the advancing Russians. The most se- 
vere Russian winter in “140 years” had 
forced the German withdrawal, said 
Goebbels. But far to the east Soviet 
workmen fought the Siberian cold to win 
the battle of production at Gorod N. 
Through the long winter nights, they 
toiled without let-up ’round the clock, 
making tanks for the spearhead of the 
offensive. With wood fires burning to 
warm lubricants, they kept machine tools 
running even at fifty below zero. The 
battle had its casualties, victims of the 
frost, sickness and malnutrition. 
ing was incredibly bad. Some had to 
live in cellars, in earth huts. Rations 
were meagre. The Germans had seized 
the Ukraine granary. The heavy-duty 
forge hammer beat down in an accel- 
erated rhythm of thumping hate for the 
invaders. Avenging tanks never ceased 
to roll westward to the fighting front. 

With the advent of spring the ice 
broke up on Lake Ladoga. Barges 
laden with the Kirov tank plant moved 
by night to the northern shore, for 
transshipment east. Train after train 
arrived at Gorod N. bringing reinforce- 
ments of equipment. The KV _ tank 
works was vastly expanded, spreading 
into new acres of rapidly built shop space. 
Trees began to bud. Blades of grass 
burgeoned as peasants evacuated from 
the Ukraine plowed and seeded fertile 
soil in acreage allotted to the plant for 
an auxiliary farm. Cows brought east 
began to graze on new pastures. Pigs 
donated by local peasants were fattened. 
Rabbit warrens were tended and bee- 
hives sent out emissaries to pollinate the 
blossoms. New Housing was built, row 
on row of sturdy dwellings. 

Summer brought the new German of- 
fensive, aimed at Stalingrad to cut the 
lifeline linking Moscow and all central 
Russia to supply centers east of the Vol- 
ga. Day after day the shop radio re- 
ported new retreats, admitted a_break- 


Hous- : 


through on the Don, the loss of } Rostov, — 


the threat to Voronezh. Still faced with 
a numerically superior enemy, the Red 
Army sold space for time. 

Meanwhile at Gorod N._ blueprints 
arrived in late July, the specifications 
for a new tank, the medium T-34. Four 
days later every shop knew the list of 
details it was assigned to make. Five 
hundred new dies, five thousand special 
tools and jigs, had to be made in a hurry. 
The plant was being retooled. A week 
later, the first castings were ready for 
machining. The following week finished 


details were delivered to the assembly — 


line. On August 22, 1942, one month 
and two days after the blueprints ar- 
rived the first T-34 rolled off the con- 
veyor to run past thousands of assembled 
workers. It was named after Stalin, to 
be followed in rapid succession by tanks 
named in turn—Molotov, Kirov, Suvor- 
ov, Kutuzov and Alexander Nevsky. 
They were put into action at once on the 
Stalingrad front. 

But the superior weight of German ar- 
mor had already smashed through to the 
gates of the Volga city. Wearing down 
the enemy with anti-tank artillery, the 
Red Army had steadily retreated until it 
stood with its back to the river, and is- 
sued the slogan: “For us there is no land 
beyond the Volga.” Like an avalanche 
of hot iron the German panzers swept 
through blazing wheat fields to occupy 
the fertile Don Valley and strike for 
more oil to burn in the Caucasus. On 
the evening of August 23, 1942 the first 
German panzers appeared probing the 
anti-tank defenses erected by the work- 
ers of the Stalingrad tractor-tank works. 
On the banks of Mechetki creek, the 
enemy was stopped by massed defensive 
fire. The siege of Stalingrad began. 

Buildings in the city crumbled under 
enemy bombs and_ shells. Defenders 
arose from the ruins to meet the next as- 
sault wave. Hits were scored in the 
factory workshops, knocking out ma- 
chinery. Workers continued to  as- 
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semble tanks, rolling them out with parts 
missing, so urgent was the need. Without 
turrets, these tanks served as anti-tank 
gun-carriers, bringing mobile firepower 
to bear at crucial points. The enemy 
launched thousand-plane air raids, After 
each attack the city rose again, bristling 
with guns mounted in wrecked buildings, 
behind rude barricades, on cratered hills, 
on gun-carriers. 

With the enemy held at bay, ten thou- 
sand women and children of the factory 
settlement were evacuated across the 
Volga to the east. Following them train 
loads of vital tank-building machinery 
were ferried by night across the wide 
river. Everything was moved by every 
means. To the last caterpillar chassis 
that came off the conveyor was hitched 
a long string of shop carts laden with 
vital .non-ferrous metals. All moved 
down to the ferry landing for transship- 
ment east. Rescued from the inferno 
that was Stalingrad, the tank works ar- 
rived at Gorod N. far behind the strategic 
Volga city. 

Driven in turn from Leningrad, 
Kharkov and Stalingrad, Russia’s tank 
industry was not a misshapen wreck. 
It found new being with the rise of Tan- 
kograd or tank arsenal. Inside Tanko- 
grad’s huge foundry sandguns spat the 
formless Ural earth into moulds, pat- 
terned in the thousand shapes of tank 
details. Glowing iron was poured in 
forms set out to move in an endless pro- 
cession on the cooling conveyor. The 
three-mile long stream of moulding clay 
moved in on belt conveyors. Electric 
shop-mobiles hauled up the molten metal. 
Suspended in the chain conveyors two 
miles of castings passed incessantly to 
the machine tool shops. Transplanted 
here the big Kharkov non-ferrous metals 
or brass foundry was just a part, dis- 
posed in half the space it once had oc- 
cupied, but with more efficient organiza- 
tion producing double its former output. 
From the foundry rough castings passed 
to equally impressive machine-shops, one 
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section of which alone covered thirty 
acres. Into its spacious buildings, the 
Kharkov works had been installed direct 
from railroad cars. 

On December 22, 1942, American 
newspapers headlined this dispatch: “The 
Red Army has forged an unbroken arc 
of iron behind the remnants of twenty- 
two German divisions in the Stalingrad 
area and considers their extermination 
inevitable, together with the consequent 
liberation of the entire Don valley and 
the Caucasus.” It had been filed by 
Henry Shapiro, the UP’s Moscow cor- 
respondent, and the first allied reporter 


to visit the Stalingrad front. “I did not: 


think my dispatch would be the sensation 
it was in America,’ Mr. Shapiro later 
told me. The Russian victory at Stalin- 
grad turned the tide in Hitler’s eastern 
campaign. Until then the Red Army re- 
treated eastward, wearing down the 
enemy’s superior armor with artillery and 
anti-tank weapons. Since then, the Red 
Army has advanced westward, steadily 
building up the weight of armor hurled 
at the retreating Germans. The output 
of tanks continued to rise, until the tables 
were completely turned and the Red 
Army gained the upper hand in material 
equipment, formerly enjoyed by the 
wehrmacht. . 

The resounding Red Army victories 
of 1943 were possible because in 1941-42 
the Russian tank industry was salvaged 
and reborn. America’s War Production 
chief, Donald Nelson, after visiting the 
war industries in the Soviet East, wrote 
in January, 1944: “In a single Russian 
war plant I saw operations which in 
America are scattered through five-hun- 
dred widely separated industrial units. . . 
In the interests of speed, much polish 
was omitted. Guns were sent forth from 
these factories almost roughcast on the 
outside. I mentioned this and a woman 
worker looked at me sharply, almost 


sternly, ‘Polish, she said, ‘doesn’t kill 


Germans.’ And that’s all they’re inter- 
(Continued on page 34) 


BLAST FURNACES AT MAGNITOGORSK 


In addition to smelting ore from the great 

Magnetic Mountain, the blast furnaces at Mag- 

nitogorsk convert the scrap metal from wrecked 

Nazi tanks into steel for new Soviet tanks. 

Sometimes scrap metal is hauled all the way 

across Siberia for conversion in new plants 
located there. 


THE CHICAGO OF SIBERIA 


In the days before the Soviet Union began its 
gigantic program for industrialization the Rus- 
sian poet V. Mayakovsky prophesied ‘“‘we shall 
build open hearths of a hundred sun power to 
light up Siberia.’ The Kuznetsk steel mill at 
the left was built deep in the heart of Siberia 
in the decade prior to the war and has been 
greatly expanded since. Below is Stalin Square 
in Novosibirsk, the Chicago of the Soviet Mid- 
dle East. 


THE HERITAGE OF SPAIN IN SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from page 8) 


The neighborhood of the city had un- 
dergone a complete change within a 
generation, suffering from both prog- 
ress and deterioration. The wall re- 
mained, however. The life within 
was goitig on much the same as it 
had from generation to generation. 
Only, the coach had become a limous- 
ine, chauffeured by the son and 
grandson of a long line of family 
coachmen. I stepped from a modern 
slum street into an ancient patio 
where there was enough room and 
shade beneath the jasmine arbor and 
the papaya trees for the whole family. 
Grandfather, grandmother, their chil- 
dren and €randchildren® numbering 
about twenty—could gather there dur- 
ing the coffee hour. Fourteen of us 
sat down to a dinner that evening 
that was like a Flemish feast. The 
dining room was like a chapel with 
stained glass windows, lit only by 
candles in great Spanish candelabra 
of Peruvian silver, which with all the 
heavy dinner service had been mined 
in the new world and fashioned in the 
old. Four daughters and two’ sons 
were present with their wives. The 
grandmother had asthma and was 
treated with solicitous care, as though 
she were a piece of sweetly animated 
Dresden china. She busied herself 
embroidering a continuous succession 
of christening robes in her thronelike 
chair from which she: ruled the 
family with a nod or a shake of the 
head. The grandfather spent most of 
his time studying the huge volumes 
in many languages, stacked to the 
ceiling in his large library. 

Museum piece? Not exactly. There 
are thousands upon thousands of du- 
plicates all over Iberian America. 
True, the spirit of our age is opposed 
to the conservative traditions people 
of this kind represent. Little by little 
the proletariat will chip away their 
aristocratic and elegant veneer, only 
to find beneath it the same vital foun- 
dation, the bedrock and roots that are 
at the bottom of them all—Spain. 

When I started out on my long 
journey from Pergamino, Argentina, 
to remote places to! the northeast, 
bordering on the Pampa, I was 
stirred to see them playing nearly 
everywhere pelota, the Basque. ball 

game of jai alai, on the same high 
backwall courts familiar throughout 
northern Spain. And each night J 


managed to drop indoors somewhere 
where I heard again the familiar 
Flamenco-Moorish type of singing 
known only in Spanish countries. The 
Gauchos particularly—most of them 
with an Indian strain in their blood— 
sang in that peculiar manner that is 
more like a whining pipe than a hu- 
man voice. 

The Spanish siesta carries on som- 
nolently everywhere. No _non- 
Spaniard seems to resent it, except 
the galloping tourist whose brief 
sojourn for shopping and sight-seeing 
is thereby curtailed. I remember 
dropping into the dignified once all- 
British Phoenix Club in Lima early 
one afternoon in company with a 
former United States Consul during 
siesta, and finding many prominent 
English and American members sound 
asleep in the big club lounging chairs. 

Go just outside the heart of busy 
modern Buenos Aires’ urban down- 
town district, and you will find the 
walls of Spain and the walls of in- 
dividualism, stoutly preserving the old 
Moorish patio idea. 

This eternal presence of Spain 
throughout South America is going 
to affect all our relations, making 
them more than commonly difficult, 
because of our pronounced lack of 
understanding. 

Spanish Americans are an inordi- 


nately proud people—proud of their’ 


race and ancestors; proud of Spain, 
with that fibrous, stubborn mystical 
streak running through it all, that is 
more than half Oriental. This back- 
ground sustains their fertile imagina- 
tion and their religious beliefs; all 
combining to flower into a familiar 
grand gesture. For wherever there 
is Spain, there you will find the grand 
gesture. I have seen it shining in the 
eyes of the swarthy tall-story teller 
in the steaming twilight of the jungle 
along the upper reaches of the Mag- 
dalena River, Colombia; and again 
in the sweeping gesticulation of the 
boasting Gaucho squatting on his 
haunches in the firelight. :! 
Perhaps this devotion to a past 
elory may be the secret of Spain’s 
marvelous. endurance and survival, 


physically and psychologically; as 
well as of its decay, nationally and 
politically, in a world that looks hope- 
fully toward the future in one of the 
darkest periods in human history. 


This aerial view of a patio in Venezuela shows how effectively the Spanish 


Kurt Severin 


family fortifies itself against the outside world. 
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_ destroying storehouses, 


Others had different : scores to \settle, 
endless bombings, privation, injuries, 
illness, suffering. Everything new 
brought to their attention was studied 
avidly, committed to memory, stored 
away for future use. Some of the of- 
ficers had been guerrilla fighters, one 


food, harassing the enemy whenever 
possible. Men returning to this coun- 
try from duty in China are high in 
their praise of the dogged determina- 
tion with which the Chinese are wag- 
ing their life and death struggle. 
Upon his safe return to the United 
States after his perilous escape from 
the China theater of war, Lieutenant 
Tom Harmon, U. S. Air Forces Pilot, 
wrote the following in a letter to me: 

“We were stationed at Ling Ling 
as our base. It was one of the three 
advance bases of the American Air 
Force in China. The other two were 
Heng Yang and Qualing. I was shot 
down over Kui Kiang which is on the 
Yangtze River one hundred miles 
south of Hankow. My trip through 
the Japanese lines was made entirely 
with the Chinese guerrillas and they 
were wonderful people. They couldn’t 
do enough for me and their skill and 
daring in their work will be some- 
thing that I will remember forever. 
The Chinese are very poor people as 
you probably know. I was quite badly 
burned when I came down in my 
parachute. So far as medical sup- 
plies are concerned, the Chinese in 
the north don’t even know what they 
mean. It was my idea'to put cold tea 
on the burns for the tannic acid. It 
helped quite a bit because there was 
no medicine whatsoever. The guer- 
rillas wanted to go into town and get 
a Jap doctor with a gun, but I 
wouldn’t let them because it was too 
dangerous. No sacrifice is too great 
if it will aid you. \I think the Chinese 
are the greatest people in the world. 
They will never be beaten by the Japs 
no matter what. The Chinese have 
suffered as no race has ever suffered 
but their day will come and when it 
does, I wouldn’t like to be a Jap.” 

During the month of February, 
twenty-four of the Chinese accom- 
panied me to a section base along our 
Atlantic coast. Here the men were 
to get actual experience aboard United 
States ships and in our navy engi- 
neering shops. They went on regu- 
lar sweeps with our mine sweepers, 
they made practice runs on sub 
chasers, and aided in actual patrols 
by our Coast Guard vessels. The en- 
gineers were shown riveting, installa- 
tion of sound gear, and the like. 
One day, I went aboard a mine 
sweeper with Lieutenant (jg) Kao 
Shih Ta, a shipboard engineer and a 
veteran of six years fighting on the 
Yangtze. Upon meeting Lieutenant 
Kao, the young executive officer of 
the ship said that he was glad to 
meet one of the future Chinese ad- 
mirals. Lieutenant Kao answered 
that he didn’t want to be an admiral. 
He just wanted to work for China 
and do what good he could. 


While we were at the section base, 
the men kept a daily record of their 
doings and turned them in every eve- 
ning for correction. One of the diaries 
contained the following, submitted by 
2 ycung ensign, Ling Kwei: 

“We are engineers building a yast 


(Continued toy page 19) 


foraging for’ 


‘think about in the future that will 
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bridge between ne Dae! s es an 
China through which flow not only — 
goods, raw materials, machinery, etc. me 
but friendship, brotherhood, and thor- — 
ough going co-operation. These things — 
not only help the United States and 
China, but the whole world. In build-— 
ing suichi a vast bridge, catching a new i 
word is just like completing a rivet, 
catching a sentence is just like com=- 
pleting an angle bar. Our character 
and conduct are just like the foun- 
dation of the bridge pillar. The 
American officers, under their Gov- 
ernment’s direction, spend all their 
time and spirit to train us. They 
are carrying out the responsibility, — 
not. only for the United States and 
China, but for the whole world. That — 
is most valuable work. It is hard 
work, too. It needs our endeavor ‘one : 
a long time. But we can’t waste any 
time. Let's start from now.” 

The concentrated attention the 
Chinese gave to new subjects was a 
lesson in studiousness. They were — 
quick to learn and seldom forgot. 
Their intellectual prowess was demon- 
strated. many times and was a con-— 
stant source of wonder to us. I like © 
to recall the time I went aboard a — 
patrol vessel with Midshipman Lo 
Hsu Fu, to watch submarine activi- 


i 
‘ties. In talking to the crew after- ig 


wards, Lo asked one of the sailors 
the length of the ship. The informa- | 
tion was given to him, and not more ~ 
than two minutes later he had com- 
puted the approximate water dis- 
placement of the ship! In that time 
he had multiplied his figures, esti- 
mated a block coefficient, figured the 
difference between tonnage salt water — 
and tonnage fresh water, multiplied 
again, and had ended with almost the ~ 
exact answer. 4 
Just before the unit left America, 
the Chinese leader gave each man a — 
sheathed sword and an autographed. 
picture as he wished them bon voy- | 
age. The men responded by singing 
the Chinese flag song and their haunt- 
ingly beautiful parting song. e: 
It was amazing to all of us deal- — 
ing with the Chinese for the first time 
to note the similarities between our — 
two nations. Their love of children, — 
for instance, their humor, their rever-_ 
ence for home and family, for learn- _ 
ing, education, knowledge, all these 
were strongly reminiscent of our own — 
teachings. How often I have heard 
people say after meeting Chinese of- — 
ficers, “But they are much like we 
are!” These forty-nine Chinese " 
naval officers, none more than twenrty-_ 
eight years of age, have completely — 
won the hearts of all they have met — 
and they in turn have reached a new 
degree of respect for this country. 
They havé an entirely different con- 
ception of us than they had before. 
They were surprised to find us. 
thrifty, industrious, and serious about — 
the war. They said the movies we 
send to China give their people a 
false i impr ession of America, that this 
country is not all spending and wast-_ 
ing, dancing and drinking. eet 
Whatever may be the result of their. 
stay in this country, in so far as mili- — 
tary value is concerned, this single 
Chinese unit has given us plenty to ~ 
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soon be the present. 
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tion of war supplies. 
| Travet has suffered from the rationing 


Gres: to create and promote interest in travel 
1 to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
-natural resources, the preservation of historic ‘sites: 
the development of our National Parks «and_play- 


and exploration; 


AN URGENT MESSAGE FROM THE 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


For the information of our members 


we are printing below an urgent message 
‘from the, War Production Board. This 
will emphasize again, and with added 


effectiveness, a fact which we have 
pointed out in the past—the tremendous 
importance of wood pulp in the produe- 
Like all magazines 


of paper, but we are happy to say that 
our readers have accepted the necessary 


restrictions in the size of the magazine 


with sympathetic understanding. What 
is even more important they have dis- 
covered that TRAVEL today is serving an 
even more useful purpose than it did be- 
fore the war. Never has interest in the 
world and its people been keener; never 
have Americans had so vital a stake in 
the future of other nations. For these 


reasons TRAVEL has more than justified 
itself during these war years. In the crit- 


ical months to come it pledges itself to 
continue to combine liveliness and inter- 
est with significant information. That 
this is imperative is made dramatically 
evident in the W.P.B. release that fol- 
lows: 

_ “A critical shortage in the supply of 
lumber and pulpwood is again threaten- 


"ing the production of essential war mate- 


rials in this country. Severe decreases in 
the output of lumber and pulpwood, due 
to the lack of manpower, and an increas- 
ing need for these products to meet essen- 


tial military demands are the principal 


factors affecting the supply of these ma- 
terials. 


“To alleviate this situation, Mr. Tudor 


Bowen, Chairman of the Coordinating 


Area Production Urgency Committee, to- 
day sent a Field Service Bulletin to War 
- Production Board Regional Directors, 
Production Urgency Committee Chair- 
men, and J)istrict Managers requesting 
that they give every possible consilera- 
tion in granting sufficiently high urgency 
ratings to insure adequate manpower re- 
ferrals to production of logs, lumber and 


-pulpwood. 


“Tt was pointed out that an increase in 
the production of lumber and_pulp- 
wood throughout the entire nation is es- 
sential to the war effort. Lumber is now 
in such critical short supply that a num- 
ber of important military programs are 


seriously affected. Unless action is taken 


immediately to relieve the manpower 
and equipment situation, it may be neces- 
sary for the military to reschedule some 
of their essential programs. Overall lum- 
ber production has decreased steadily 


_ month by month since August. The sup- 


only for the first quarter 1945 is estimated 
to be eighteen percent below require- 


i “ik ments, 
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“Overall pulpwood inventories in the 
United States have dropped twelve per- 
cent in the months of September through 
November of 1944. Much of the available 
wood pulp supply is now going for non- 
paper usage such as explosives, rayon and 
cellophane and the requirements of wood 
pulp for such materials as military ship- 
ping containers and explosives are ex- 
panding rapidly. 

“The release of this bulletin points out 
the serious shortage of all forest products 
and requests the help of local Production 
Urgency Committees in referring all pos- 
sible manpower to the production of lum- 
ber and pulpwood.” 


VOLCANIC MEXICO 


The sensational volcano near Paricutin 
in Michoacan was described in the Au- 
gust 1943 issue of TRAVEL. It is rated one 
of Mexico’s greatest tourist attractions, 
and already has built a mountainous cone 
1,500 feet in height and continues to 
belch 2,700 tons of fiery rock a minute, 
to the awe and amazement not only of 
natives and thousands of spellbound visi- 


tors, but also to experienced volcanolo- 


gists. It has been likened to Vesuvius at 
its most spectacular moments and some 
have rated it an even more impressive 
phenomenon. 

Paricutin, or El Monstruo as it is called 
locally, erupted in a region characterized 
by many similar outbreaks in the past. 
Michoacan is a land of quakes and por- 
tents and dead volcanoes are common 
parts of its varied scenery. Since Febru- 
ary of last year Paricutin has held the 
spotlight of scientific and lay attention 
but now a rival, this time in the state of 
Nuevo Leon, seems likely to develop a 
counter attraction. 

Earthquakes, subterranean rumbles 
and odd atmospheric phenomena have 
been reported quite recently from Mex- 
ico’s most important citrus region about 
Montemorelos. Here the soil and strata 
are similar to those in Michoacan. Con- 
tinuous temblors have been registered in 
Nuevo Leon south of Monterrey, as many 
as forty-eight in a single day, and rifts in 
the earth’s surface have been observed 
not far from the orange groves. Who 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


to assist 


; and 


knows but what, one of these days, like 
Dionisio Pulido behind his plow in a 
level cornfield near Paricutin, some 
humble farmer of Nuevo Leon will see 
a voleano born almost under his very 
feet. 


WHERE PEOPLE ARE GOING 
AFTER THE WAR 


Almost twice as many people will travel 
abroad after the war as before, a survey 
recently made among a cross-section of 
the readers of Time Magazine shows. Of 
more than a million families questioned, 
348,000 are planning to go to Alaska 
“someday”, 310,000 to England, 304,000 
to Hawaii—top choices in a long list of 
popular travel goals abroad. (61,000 have 
been to Alaska, 204,000 to England, 89,- 
000 to Hawaii.) 

These figures would seem to be a pretty 
solid index of postwar travel preferences. 
Regional summaries of their past travels 
and future travel plans reveal: 


252,000 have been to Europe—482,000 want to 


£0 

99,000 have been to the Pacifie—397,000 want 
to go 

pat 000 have been to Canada—361,000 want to 


36000 have been to South America—354,000 
want to go 

274,000 have been to Central America—348,600 
want to go 

197,000 have been to the West Indies—277,000 
want to go 


275,000 have been on vacation cruises— 
and 647,000 hope to take vacation cruises 
when peace comes. Better than eight out 
of ten families questioned travel for 
pleasure, six out of ten say their business 
necessitates travel. 

They are realistic about leaving the 
country right away, however; few expect 
much trans-Atlantic or Pacific travel 
“within the next five years.” 


ULTRA-VIOLET RIDES THE RAILS 


The newest campaign in the war on the 
common cold is the Union Pacific rail- 
road’s experiment with sterilizing lamps 
in its kitchens and bars. 

The miracle lamps, which kill bacteria 
through selected ultra-violet radiation, 
are being installed in bar cars on the twin 
City of Denver streamliners and will even- 
tually be introduced on the entire stream- 
liner fleet. 

The rays, playing over racks of washed 
and dried bar glasses, are effective germ- 
killers and help prevent the spread of 
colds and other contagious diseases. 

The lamps have also been placed over 
work tables in a room at the Omaha com- 
missary where 1,200 to 2,000 box lunches 
and 12,000 additional sandwiches are put 
up daily. Travelers can now munch away 
secure in the knowledge that their sand- 
wiches are super-sanitary. 
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SEEING AMERICA FROM THE LECTURE PLATFORM 
(Continued from page 11) 


.. THE ART GALLERY AND THE PHEASANT by Virginia Cuthbert 


chairs and practically spilling onto the 
floor of that church basement where 
we gathered. Behold another Will 
Rogers, and then some! But with the 
fun: over, the speaker launched into 
a sober, factual, and most exhaustive 
report on his efforts of many recent 
months to put Wellington, Texas, on 
the map of the air lines planned for 
postwar America. And he certainly 
knew his business of both city engi- 
neering and civilian flying. 

Of such a blend of the homespun 
and of the streamlined the America 
of today is molded. To be sure, her 
yesterday still lingers in her-country- 
side. There are as yet, I vouch, hotel 
dining rooms where you eat at a long 
common table with friendly strangers, 
and a myriad of large and small 
dishes are heaped with food, and you 
choose your own, but pay one flat 
price no matter how much or little 
you eat. It is surprising, too, how 
many hotel lobbies drowse to the re- 


laxed clatter of an all-day domino 


game. 

And it was in some such hotel in 
southern Illinois, near the Missouri 
state line, that I stubbed my slippered 
toe against a coil of heavy, smelly 
rope under my bed. I telephoned the 
night clerk: “Your men must have 
been repairing something or other 
and forgot some rope under the bed. 
Will you please send your porter to 
take it away?” The clerk was much 
puzzled, then guffawed heartily. The 
rope was the old-fashioned equivalent 
of a fire-escape: I hadn’t noticed that 
one of its ends was fastened to a 
hook in the floor near the window. 
Since then, I have come across such 
rope in many old hotels in the Mid- 
west, 

In some ways, the hotel business 
is as hopelessly behind modern times 
and trends as the whole field of 
American housing. Good, comfortable 
hotels, with unorthodox managements, 
are in a minority. I shudder as I 
note in how many hotels they try to 
give me “the best room in the house” 
without stopping to think that actu- 
ally it is one of the worst. A front 
room is considered “‘the best’—yet 
it faces all the noise and light of 
Main Street’s traffic and stores. When 
I insist on a quieter and less glared- 
in room on the court, the average 
hotel manager is baffled and hurt. 

Many a town hasn’t a decent hotel 
because of the automobile era: which 
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bypassed it in favor of a better hos- 
telry in a larger center an hour’s 
drive away. The result is that these 
days the railroad, now once more the 
main artery of travel because of the 
war, deposits you in a dump which 
has changed since the 1880’s strictly 
for the worse. One speaking date 
this past winter brought me to a 
small Midwestern town, not at mid- 
night as the timetable had promised 


me, but at two in the icy morning. 


How touched I was to be met at the 
snow-buried station by a frozen yet 
courteous chairman of the program 
committee! But how disillusioned 
when the town’s hotel, where he left 
me, unfolded a nightmare of a bath- 
less and heatless room. The blankets 
on the bed were few and thin, and I 
had to bundle myself into my wool 
bathrobe to supplement these covers. 
Soon after I retired, I learned that 
the two window shades billowed like 
Chinese junk sails, and that both they 
and the door transom flooded the 
room with cold air and street- and 
hall-lights. In desperation I got out 
of bed and spent the next hour fight- 
ing the current and the light. Over 
the windows and the transom I hung 
my overcoat, my raincoat, and later 
my coat and vest and trousers, and 
at last the clothing-tray out of my 
suitcase. It was too bad I could 
not hang the suitcase itself. Mean- 
while, somewhere nearby the town 
clock boomed out each half-hour and 
hour. Success at last—by 4:30 in the 
morning I was asleep. 

It was just such a down-at-the- 
heel hotel in another Midwestern 
town that had the naive gall (or 
was it a sense of humor?) to tack a 
sign onto the wall of each musty, 
gloomy. room: 

To you who enter this room as 
a guest, we who manage this ho- 
tel give hearty greeting. This is 
your home, be it for a month or 
a day. 
May you rest well, full of sweet 
sleep and dreams from head to 
feet. God keep you, stranger, 
and bring you your heart’s desire 
and when you go away, have for 
this hotel a bit of grateful feel- 
ing. 

Grateful, indeed! . . . And then, 
suddenly, without any advance fan- 
fare, you strike a whole stretch of 
comfortable travel, chiefly because of 
some new development-in the region 


you enter. 
stance, you sometimes hit a brand- 
new bus line cutting across a freshly 
opened oil-field area. Despite the 
movement of workers and troops, the 
busses are ample in number with 
good seats for all ticket-holders. The 
stations are neat. Even the crockery 
in restaurants is unchipped and un- 
ringed. 

At other times and places you dis- 


cover a virtual paradise of a hotel . 


struggling with spirit to keep up its 
standards against wartime shortages. 
In Bay City, Texas, a hotel’s dining 
room serves you meals by appoint- 
ment only. In the middle of my first 
meal I said to the proprietress: “How 


delicious! You must. be in Duncan 
Hines’ book.” She beamed back: 
“Why, yes.” And we talked Amer- 


ican food at its best for nearly two 
hours. The Negro waiter, seeing 
such appreciation, also blossomed out, 
and what splendid service followed— 
not alone in the dining room, but in 
the rest of the hotel as well. For the 
waiter was also the hotel’s night clerk, 


WAREHOUSES by Harold Sterner 


AN INDIAN ARCADIA IN THE SOUTHWEST 


(Continued from page 24) 


Spanish missionary priest, left the 
first written record of a white man’s 
visit to Supai. This visit in 1776 was 
not followed by another recorded visit 
for almost seventy years. In 1845, 
Ives made the trip. Following this 
visit, occasional prospecting and ex- 
ploring parties penetrated the canyon 
to the village of the Supai. a 

Supai was made a reservation in 
1890. In recent years, the trails have 
been improved and comfortable ac- 
commodations made available to 
tourists. Yet, in spite of its wide- 
spread fame, Supai has less than a 
hundred visitors a year. 

Padre Garces wrote that there were 
thirty-four families in Supai at the 
time of his visit. The 1940 census re- 
ports the population as 227. Judging 
from the size of the families today, 
the population has not changed to any 
great extent in the past century and 
ai halts 

Their 


-magnificent, isolated land 


In the Southwest, for in- 


; fo eae oe whe 


there was anything special 


towns that you believe in the whol 
heartedness of your reception; in t 
genuine quality of their voices 
they try to entice you: “But must you 
live in Chicago?” You disbelieve 
their own latest saying that “it'll take” 
four years to win this war—one to 
lick the Germans, one more the Japs, 
and two to get the Yanks out on 
Texas.” By 
Actually, you realize that neither! 
in Texas nor anywhere else in | 
America do the natives in truth wa 

to get rid of the strangers. They 
want new blood. They want to grow ~ 
in more than one sense with the help 
of newcomers. 
For this is still the land of great — 
spaces and open hearts in a world 
that is swiftly shrinking. There is 
growth and promise in America yet. — 
* * * | 


that once protected the Supai peo- 
ple from their savage marauding — 
enemies, today protects them from 
the strife and competition of an ron 
bitious world outside. They are free 
to till their fields unmolested, to rear 
their families without fear of want — 
or pillage, and to enjoy with their 
families and friends a few temperate, 
peaceful pleasures. a 

The Supai people have realized that ; 
these are the real needs for happi- 
ness. Without them, no one cou 
hope to find contentment ; with the: 
all else is incidental. Knowing th 
instinctively, the Supai have n 
fretted or complained because thei 
land does not give them these i 
cidentals. \Their hearts are filled with 
gratitude and devotion to this land 
that gives them the simple, peaceful 
security ‘all the world seeks. 

This is, indeed, the Indian Area 
of America: 
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directions th radio... 


be charted by Hallicraflers 
As radio development moves onward and 
upward, Hallicrafters engineers are setting 
the pace, pushing back the horizons in the 
exciting fields of very high frequency, ultra 
high frequency, and super high frequency 
development work. The range of the 
Model S-37 illustrated here covers higher 
frequencies than any other continuous 
tuning commercial type receiver. It is 
becoming a prime instrument of experi- 


ment and research in marking out the 


new directions. that all radio will take. 


BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 


hallicratters rapio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF 
RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 


AMERICA’S MOTOR HIGHWAY OF THE FUTURE 
, (Continued from page 14) 


hauled away the debris. 


. Steam shovels and steam rollers by 


_ structures, 


the dozen rumbled back and forth. 
Like prehistoric monsters, these man- 
made beasts bit and gouged at the 
mountainside and dropped their booty 
in the valleys. And so the “dream 
road” was built. 

But the work of the Turnpike 
Commission did not stop with the 
completion of the roadway. Its 


' maintenance and service are equally 


important. Seven buildings, conveni- 
ently located just off the highway, 
house complete equipment, tools, and 
spare parts for every sort of clear- 
ance and repair of the road and its 
from powerful rotary 
snow-plows to electric fuses. Seven 


service garages are under contract to 


| 


perform all emergency aid and re- 
pair to the motorist at the standard 


_ rates charged in the vicinity. A spe- 


cial detail of Pennsylvania State Po- 


| lice, on duty twenty-four hours a 


day, patrols the road. But their duty 


\ 


is not so much to watch for infrac- 
tions of the motor law as it is to be 


of aid and assistance to the traveling 


public. They carry emergency safety 
cans of gasoline for stranded mo- 


_torists, aid in repairs of minor motor 


troubles, render first aid, and call for 
assistance in cases of accident. They 
have constant two-way radio com- 
munication with the central office. 
Since the Turnpike avoids all settle- 


‘ ments, there must be gas stations and 
_ eating places available on the high- 


/ 


.. wooded ridge of Blue 
»stooming up ahead and on the right. 


way. Instead of allowing the usual 
mushroom growth of little competing 
stands to spring up, exclusive conces- 
sion was granted to one oil company 
and one restaurateur for the entire 
span of the road. Thus, at con- 
venient intervals on either side of the 
road the motorist finds eleven attrac- 
tive grey stone buildings offering 
regular gas station service and a 
dairy bar quick lunch. When the 
Turnpike was first opened, these were 
giving continuous service at all points, 
but since the war has curtailed so 
many services, including the use of 
the Turnpike itself, one station has 
been closed entirely, and the others 
give limited service at staggered 
hours. Entirely unique is that serv- 
ice offered to truckers at Midway. 
Here they find beds, baths, game 
room, lounge and valet service ex- 
clusively for them. There are no 
rooms for the general public, but in 
addition to the quick lunch counter 
is a large dining room where full- 
course meals are served to all comers. 

Driving from the east, the mo- 
torist enters the Turnpike from U. S. 
11 at Middlesex, fifteen miles beyond 
Harrisburg. Once past the toll house, 
with ticket in hand, one’ hundred 
sixty miles of unobstructed wide-open 
road lie ahead. For the first twenty- 
five miles, the road runs in one 
straight, level sweep, with the. great 
Mountain 


The entrance to Blue Mountain Tun- 


nel soon appears, the roadbed nar- 
rows from four lanes to two. Only 
a couple of minutes in the lighted 
tube, and the first ridge of mountains 
is behind and another, ’ Kittatifny, 
lies just ahead. 


Fort Littleton, seven miles west of 
Tuscarora Mountain Tunnel, marks 
the site of one of the old fortifica- 
tions built on Burd’s Road in 1756, 
after the defeat of Braddock. A few 
miles away is the little hamlet of 
Burnt Cabins, so called from a Shaw- 
nee massacre, its hundred-year-old 
grist mill still in operation. The next 
tunnel, that through Sideling Hill 
(sidling) is the longest on the road. 
It is of this ridge that Colonel Burd 
wrote back in May 1754, “The road is 
cut very artificially, nay more so than 
we ever saw any; the first waggon 
that carried a load up it took fif- 
teen Hundred without ever stop- 
ping.” (Think what our great trucks 
do now-a-days.) 


Between Ray’s Hill Tunnel and 
Midway are the two deepest cuts in 
the entire length of the Turnpike. An 
artificial gorge half-a-mile long 
through Clear Ridge, was cut and 
blasted to one hundred fifty-seven 


feet below the crest. This is the 
largest cut in eastern United States. 
A few miles beyond, a side cut sheers 
off the shoulder of Mt. Dallas to 
widen Alliquippa Gap. This narrow 
pass through the mountains, carved 
originally by the glacier of the Ice 
Age, was already crowded with the 
bed of the Juniata River, two high- 
ways, a railroad, and pipe, power and 
cable lines. It had to be widened 
ninety feet more for the Turnpike. 
“The Gateway to the West” the pio- 
neers of a century and a half ago 
called it. From the Laurel Hill Tun- 
nel, highest point on the Turnpike, 
the road emerges from the mountains 
onto the rolling open country of the 
Youghiogheny’s watershed. At Irwin 
we reach the western terminus of the 
Turnpike, turn in the ticket and pay 
the fare. From here it is only eleven 
miles to Pittsburgh, over the four- 
lane stretch of the Lincoln Highway 
CUNS430)'. 

The first Sunday that the Dream 
Road was open to the public, twenty- 
seven thousand vehicles entered the 
toll gates. For the first year, an al- 
most continuous stream of traffic sped 
along its path in both directions. Its 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AMERICA’S MOTOR HIGHWAY OF FUTURE 
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income materially exceeded expecta- 
tions, and it was fast amortizing its 
debt. Then the war storm reached 
this country. Restrictions, more and 
more stringent, were placed on the 
driving of automobiles. Now only a 
trickle of the normal passenger car 
trafhe rolls over the great ribbons of 
concrete. But convoys of heavy 
trucks, carrying men as well as mu- 
nitions and instruments of war find 
here the quickest and easiest route 
from the great industrial centers of 
the Ohio Valley and beyond to the 
docks where wait the vessels to carry 
them to the battle fronts on all the 


seven seas. Two and a half million 
men, or freight that would fill one 
hundred fifty full trains, can be car- 
ried over the Turnpike in one eight 
hour haul. One gigantic army con- 
voy, six hundred miles long, rolled 
its sinuous length over the Turnpike 


in three days, without a single mishap’ 


or breakdown to delay its progress. 
This one movement is said to have 
saved the government $1,000,000. 
Thus the Dream Road is proving its 
value as a military factor, just as 
did its precurser from the time of 
Burd and Forbes. Try it the next 
time you cross Pennsylvania. 


WILD BIRDS OF THE FLORIDA PRAIRIES 
(Continued from page 21) 


larger cypress areas at the edge of 
the prairie country. 

When camping in the prairies dur- 
ing migration seasons |] have heard 
the voices of thousands of migrants 
passing overhead. The stillness of a 
campsite miles from a highway makes 
it easy to hear their harsh notes. 
When. there was bright moonlight, I 
have trained my glasses on the moon 
and observed flock after flock of 
birds passing by on their way to 
nesting grounds in the north or on 
their southward journey. That sort 
of bird watching is an interesting 
feature of birding on the prairies. 

An outstanding small bird nesting 
in the prairie regions is the Florida 
grasshopper sparrow. For many years 
these birds were little known and 
only a few of their nests had been 
found. ,During an intensive search 
some years ago I discovered in the 
Kissimmee Prairie region numbers of 
their nests; some were with eggs, 
others still under construction. While 
on a trip with a fellow photographer, 
we managed to secure the first photo- 
graphs ever made of the female 
Florida grasshopper sparrow at her 
nest. 

For many years the nesting birds 
of the Florida prairies were entirely 
unprotected. Wanton killers shot 
many of the rarer birds just for tar- 
get practice. During the last decade, 
the National Audubon Societies em- 
ployed wardens to patrol the haunts 
of the Florida cranes, caracaras, bur- 
rowing owls and the other prairie 
dwellers in order to protect them 
from further persecution. For several 
years (before tire and gas rationing) 
the Audubon Society conducted bird 
tours, via station wagon from Okee- 
chobee, which introduced many north- 
ern bird enthusiasts to the birds of 
the nearby prairies. These tours were 
conducted for some weeks during 
the height of the nesting season. 

In winter the prairie ponds provide 
feeding grounds for a variety of 
northern wildfowl. Ducks and coots 
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are numerous; killdeers, greater and 
lesser yellowlegs, snipe and other 
shore birds are frequently seen. Wan- 
dering flocks of pipits forage on the 
ground. Small birds of many spe- 
cies inhabit the hammocks, others 
roam about in the open -regions. 

When it is still winter in the 
northern states, it is nesting time for 
such prairie residents as the caracara, 
barred and burrowing owls, Florida 
red-shouldered hawk, bald eagle, 
American egret, Ward’s heron, black 
and turkey vultures and a number of 
other species. Both species of vul- 
tures deposit their two eggs in the 
middle of some large clump of saw 
palmettoes. Unless one is; familiar 
with the nesting habits of these 
scavenger birds in the prairies of 
Florida, it would seem unlikely that 
their nests would be found in such 
places. Elsewhere they usually nest 
in a hollow tree trunk, or deposit 
their eggs inside or alongside a hol- 
low log. 

My photographic experiences with 
the birds of the Florida prairie regions 
have been many and they have almost 
always been fascinating. I havestalked 
groups of Florida cranes feeding in 
the open, in an effort to secure flight 
photos of these wary birds; and I 
have tried to photograph them in 
their nests from the shelter of a blind. 
Many of my pictures were taken in 
rookeries where the herons and 
egrets congregated. Others were taken 


under a variety of circumstances as, 


I wandered over the south-central 
prairies trying to get good shots of 
all the birds I have been describing. 
I have not always been successful, but 
wild birds are reluctant to perform 
for the benefit of a photographer. 
However, this shyness adds excite- 
ment to the quest. It’s a quest I am 
going to continue with added zest as 
soon as motoring restrictions are 
abandoned and I can drive again 
through one of the happiest hunting 


grounds a bird lover can find. 
x kx 


ested in just now—killing Germans. 

The Russian workmen in the east 
also have collateral satisfactions. In 
January, 1944, the director of one 
Diesel engine works in the Urals 
was asked: “What do you regard 
as the most important achievement of 
last year?” During 1943 his plant’s 
output had risen 29.5 per cent above 
the 1942 level and he replied: “That 
we have increased output of Diesel 
engines for tanks without bringing 
in new workers. On the contrary 
we have one and one half per cent 
less workers than at the beginning of 
1943.” 

Behind this teeased productivity 
of labor lie improvements in what 
the Russians call literally the 
“stream” or conveyor lines. For ex- 
ample, in one shop 2,228 minutes 
were once required to make a certain 
detail, which was fashioned on 40 
different machine-tools operated by 
70 skilled workers. The entire proc- 
ess has now been revamped. Today, 
the same detail is being made in 750 
minutes, not on 40 but on 19 ma- 
chines, operated not by 70 skilled but 
by 26 ‘semi-skilled workers. Again, 
30 hours were formerly required to 
temper cylinder casings. The same 
operation now takes 37 seconds, a 
12,600 fold reduction in time. The 
reason is that tank metal is now be- 
ing hardened by passage through 
high-frequency induction. coils, the 
very latest innovation in metal tem- 
pering. 


In the shop buildings of the vast. 


Tankograd enterprise are workers of 
fifty-six nationalities, a high per- 
centage of them women, almost half 
of them young people. Here in the 
industrial heart of the Soviet Middle 
East, Russians and Ukrainians mingle 
with Central Asian Tadjiks, Uzbeks, 
Turcomen and native Siberians. One 
could say of these builders of the 
Russian KV and T-34 tanks what 
Foster Hailey said of those who 
build the B-29 superfortress in the 
heart of the American Middle West: 


“This plane has been built by former . 


farmers and storekeepers and cotton 
pickers and housewives . . . recruited 


from the farms and ranches and 
small towns of the Great Plains 
area.” 


In the modern world far frontiers 
melt away. Russia’s Middle East be- 
comes akin to our own Middle West. 
This was forcefully brought home 
to both the American and the Soviet 
people recently when the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, born in 
Towa, spoke in Russian direct to the 
people at Irkutsk, in the heart of Si- 
beria, on June 1, 1944. Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace said: “There 
exist no other two countries more 
alike than the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America. .. . The 
history of Siberia. and her heroic 
population reminds me of the history 
of the Far West of the United States. 
The pioneers of our countries, in 
titanic struggle with nature, with 
the hard conditions of life, fearlessly 
forged ahead, built new towns and 
villages, a new industry, a new life, 
for the good of their homeland and 
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of all humanity. 


“Siberia reminds me of my own 


country, it has a_ brilliant future,” — 
Eric Johnston, president of 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, said July 2, 1944 in an inter- 


view after visiting the Soviet East. — 


Siberia has been the industrial anchor 


of the Soviet state during this war. 


It was there the Russians recovered 
lost war potential. 


In this war of motors the Germasia 


developed new tanks to combat the 
Russian KV and T-34 tanks.. 


these new machines presumably also 


had attributes of beastly power as in 


his time Napoleon’s. saddle-horse 
“Emir” was supposedly a king among 


beasts. But everything is not in a 
name. Napoleon's chargers found: 


their match in steeds from Bashkiria 
no less than Hitler’s armored mon- 


sters had their “guts,” (as Churchill — 


once said), torn out by the “iron 
horses” from the Urals. In the great 


decisive tank battle at Kursk in — 


1943, the T-34 was said to have run 


rings around the | Nazis Ferdinand — 


self-propelled gun. 


Today the Soviets have their own ~ 
gun-carriers 


self-propelled artillery, 


the | 


Christ-_ 
ened the “Tiger” and the “Panther” 


~~ 
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mounted on the convertible KV and 


T-34 chassis. 
armor drives toward Berlin, Goeb- 
bels fumes about “the black flood 
of hot lava from the Siberian tun- 
dra,” the “Mongol hordes and edu- 
cated savages” 


Now, as the Soviet — 


from the steppes of — 


Asia, threatening to overrun Europe. — 


Meanwhile, American doughboys, 
driving on Berlin from the west, 
after breaching the once-touted ‘ 

pregnable”’ Atlantic Wall, captured 


Mongolians sent from Asia by Hiro- — 


hito to man Hitler’s defenses in 
Europe. 

In 1815 Napoleon met his Water- 
loo. 
the self-styled Emperor, his head 
oversized, mounted on a_ white 
charger adorned with a scarlet sad- 
dle-cloth. The legend reads: “The 
imperial figure on a white horse 
prancing all over Europe.” Almost 
130 years later, in June, 1944, when 


American doughboys. entered Cher-_ 


Cartoons of that period show 


bourg, they found a much battered — 


equestrian statue of the mounted 
Corsican. 
been set up with head pointing toward 
England, towards the Channel Na- 
poleon never crossed. In an age of 


paratroopers and the flying bomb the — 


statue stands as a fantastic relic of 
a madcap career. 
would-be world conqueror, one who 
never rode a horse but moved by in- 
tuitions of lightning war, will have 
been consigned to the dustbin of his- 
tory. May the world disremember 
him, 

If any equestrian statues are to be 


erected after this war, it might be — 
fitting to set up on the Ural moun-— 


tains a monumental winged horse in 


wrought iron as a memorial to the 


tank builders of the Soviet East who 


The cast iron horse had — 


By 1945 another — 


$ 


contributed to smashing the Hitler — 


legend of German armed “invinci- 
bility.” 


mest YOUR KNOWLEDCE .. . 


CAN YOU-— 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


- 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
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_ Arts anp Decoration Home Srupy Course 1n INTER1I0R DecoRaTION, 
| 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 
Interior Decoration. 
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1. Identify each of these chairs as te 
period and country? 


Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn't you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 

The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may 
examine, or own, you can never hope to 
appreciate them intelligently until you know 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talsate 
and a fascinating path to financial indepen- 
lence. 


What you do with your money can 
wreck you (and your Uncle Sam) 


BUY, BUY, BUY! Foolish people are doing it, overdoing it. But sensible IT CAN HAPPEN HERE—again! Today, with fewer goods in the stores 
folks know that with every needless purchase—or every time you patronize while incomes are high, the danger of inflation is greater than ever. Inflation 
a black market or buy above ceiling—you do your bit to force prices up is always followed by depression. What can you do to head off another 
all along the line. That’s the way inflation getsa boost. 


depression? Buy nothing you do not really—really—have to have... today. 


Ss 


SAVE, SAVE, SAVE! That’s the way to make America good to the boys to A HOME OF YOUR OWN, a better farm, a real vacation, something to re- 


come home to. Pay up debts, put money in life insurance, savings bank, tire on—these are things worth saving for. Store up your money now while 
War Bonds. Every cent you save now, helps to keep prices down—and prices are high. There’s a time to splurge and a time to save: today, while 
when the war is won you’ll have use for that nest egg you’ve laid away, ~-money’s coming in, is a good time—the right and patriotic time—to SAVE! 


4. THINGS TO DO a: 


to keep prices down and help 


avoid another depression 4 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Buy only what you really need. 


When you buy, pay no more than ceiling prices. Pay your 
ration points in full. 


Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war 
conditions to ask more for your labor, your services, or the 
goods you sell. 


Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can—to help pay for 
the war, protect your own future! Keep up your insurance. 


